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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE two State elections held last week have not 

cleared the political atmosphere appreciably,so far 
as the result next month is concerned. The Republican 
victory in Ohio, which gave them the State bya ma- 
jority of about 11,000, in all probability secures that 
State to the Republicans at the Presidential election, 
although in a vote of nearly 800,000 the victory is not 
decisive enough to relieve them of anxiety. West Vir- 
ginia has given the Democrats a majority of 3,000, 
which makes the State Democratic in November. This 
result affords no conclusive indication as to the issue 
of the Presidential election in November. No South- 
ern State afforded so good a hope of a Republican 
gain as West Virginia ; probably the solid South will 
be Democratic. Inno Western State is there a prob- 
ability of a larger defection from the Republican to 
the Prohibition candidate than in Ohio; the North- 
west is probably solid for the Republican party. The 
contest will be close and the result doubtful in the 
States of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Indi- 
ana, and Michigan. It is most of all doubtful in New 
York State, where the Prohibition and Independent 
defection on the one side, aud the Butler and Tam- 
many defection on the other, are unknown quanti- 


Eprrors. 


ties. The conflict of authorities in Cincinnati, where 
several hundred Republicans were sworn in by the 
United States marshal, and {several hundred Demo- 
crats were sworn in by the city authorities, to keep 
the peace, and naturally fell foul of one another, 
must suggest apprehension to thoughtful citizens. 
There are arguments in favor of intrusting the pres- 
ervation of order in Federal elections to the Federal 
authorities ; and there are arguments in favor of 
intrusting the care of the polls in all elections to the 
State authorities. But o0 system could be worse 
than one which intensifies the bitterness of an elec- 
tion by putting one set of Democratic henchmen and 
another set of Republican henchmen at the polls, 
nominally to keep the peace, really to insure a party 
victory. 


The most definite statement that can be made re- 
garding the prospects of the Piegan Indians is that 
the Interior Department hopes to keep them from 
starvation during the coming winter! Severe suffer- 
ing is inevitable, but from actual death the most 
progressive and civilized of modern nations hopes to 
preserve these dependents upon its bounty! The 
tragedy of this single race brings out in strong relief 
the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of party pro- 
fessions with which the air just now resounds. Of 
the 4,500 Indians of the Piegan tribe on the Black- 
feet reservation, 3,375 subsist on the bounty of the 
Government. The appropriation for the current year 
for the support of this multitude is about $40,000, or 
three cents per day for each Indian. The Interior 
Department not long ago adopted a rule requiring 
the Indian Agent to issue each week not more than 
one fifty-second of the supply for the whole year. In 
the case of the Piegans this rule is to be suspended, 
and the Agent has been authorized to issue between 
now and the end of March all the supplies which 
would otherwise have covered the period to the end 
of June. The Commissioner has also passed over 
$20,000 from sums appropriated to less needy tribes, 
and has expended for the benefit of the Piegans 
about $56,000. The utmost that these efforts can do 
is to put these Indians upon half rations and to 
keep them there all winter. If any of our civil- 
ized readers want to know what this means, let them 
reduce their fare to the standard of the rations 
issued to the Indians and then halve that amount of 
food. The Infinite Justice which watches over the 
wrongs to weaker races, and metes out to the oppressor 
the awful retributions of history, will not overlook 
the offense of this Government in placing a tribe of 
Indians upon a reservation which could not support 
them, forbidding them to pass beyond its limits, and 
then refusing a sufficient appropriation to keep their 
bodies and souls together. 


Mr. William H. Vanderbilt has shown far-sighted 
wisdom in his munificent gift of half a million of 
dollars to purchase real estate and erect suitable 
buildings for the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in this city. The enduwment of thoroughly estab- 
lished educational institutions, representing the best 
scholarship and the largest educational aims, is one 
of the noblest uses to which great fortunes can be 
devoted. Mr. Vanderbilt’s gift will enable the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons to adapt itself, as it 
has not been able of late years, to the new demands 
of medical science, by increasing its facilities for 
study in complete anatomical, physiological, and 
chemical laboratories. One of the notable changes 
of educational methods brought about by modern 
science, and one of the best, is the increased work 
thrown upon students themselves in the form of 
experimentation in all departments, a change which 
brings the student into immediate relations with his 
subject, and which imposes fupon colleges and 
universities great enlargement in the matter of space 
and great expense in the matter of appliances. The 
College of Physicians and Surgeons has purchased a 
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large tract of property on Tenth Avenue, opposite the 

toosevelt Hospital, and through the munificence of 
Mr. Vanderbilt will be able to erect. there a series of 
buildings which will undoubtedly make it the best 
equipped medical school intbe country, if not in the 
world. There are other colleges and professional 
schools which need greatly such benefactors as Mr. 
Vanderbilt. The progress of educational methods, 
which takes the student more and more from the 
lecture room, where he receives oral instruction, to 
the laboratory, where he learns at first hand by his 
own observation, is being felt in all institutions, and 
is forcing upon our best colleges great modifications 
and changes. Few institutions have the funds neces 
sary to meet the de:nands of the times in this direc- 
tion. The gifts of private citizens to educational 
institutions in this country have been many and 
princely, but they still bear a very slight proportion to 
the enormous wealth of the nation. We earnestly 
hope that the ratio may be increased. 


The victory of the French General De l'Isle over a 
considerable body of Chinese troops, near Langson, 
in Tonquin, is not so decisive as appeared by the first 
reports. The importance of the event lies chiefly in 
the fact that the Chinese troops engaged were amoung 
the best in the army and were armed with the best 
modern weapons. If, as the first report stated, in 
inflicting a loss of 3,000 upon the Chinese, the 
French had escaped with the trifling loss of twenty 
killed and ninety wounded, the victory must have 
inevitably spread general discouragement among 
the Chinese troops. Revealing so terrible a disparity 
in the effectiveness of the opposing armies, after all 
deductions are made, the French success is a sub- 
stantial one, likely to be followed by the abandon- 
ment of Tonquin on the part of the Chinese; a re- 
sult for which the French would be particularly grate- 
ful, since it would set them free to use their army of 
occupation in aggressive operations. Heretofore the 
necessity of keeping a large body of troops in Tonquin 
has greatly increased the expense of hostilities, on the 
one hand, while it diminished their effectiveness, on 
the other. The French success shows, moreover, the 
Immense advantage which still remains with the civ- 
ilized nations who may be brought in contact with 
the Chinese. Centuries of discipline and the long 
traditions of European warfare are not to be offset in 
China by a few years of European drill of the native 
troops, and the placing of European weapons in their 
hands. If the latest reports are to be accepted, the 
isitand of Formosa will be the scene of immediate 
maritime operations, Admiral Courbet having decided 
to blockade the northern coast of the island. 


The political reaction in Belgium has been swift, 
and the Liberals are likely to regain, in a shorter 
time than they had hoped, the ground lost in the 
elections of two months ago. In the elections held 
last week at Antwerp, Liege, Ostend, and fifteen other 
towns, the Liberals were victorious ; while at Bruges 
and in various other cities the Clericals succeeded in 
electing their candidates. Great excitement pre- 
vailed, crowds of people thronging the streets and 
marching to the music of bands and of national songs , 
but there were no serious disturban-es, and few ar- 
rests were made. The Liberals interpret their tri- 
umph as a popular condemnation of the Clerical 
policy in educational matters, and especially as a 
condemnation of the Education Act. which is an 


attempt t> pull up by the roots the new educational 


system of the 


The attention of the worid has lately been attracted 
to the German colonies in Africa by the singular em- 
phasis which Prince Bismarck has laid on German 
colonization. Among these colonies some of the 
most important are in the Cameroon District, on the 
Cameroon river, where factories have been built in a 
number of towns, and an extensive trade is being 
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carried on in palm oil, cocoanuts, and ivory. There 
are twelve negro villages in this district, with a popu- 
lation of about 10,000, and there is considerable 
opportunity for trade; but if the reports of some 
persons who have visited the district can be trusted, 
the climate makes permanent colonization impossible 
in any of the sections so far explored. Angra Pe- 
quena, the largest of the recent German colonies, is 
a small tract of country on the southwest coast of 
Africa, where, according to one authority, it has 
probably not rained for centuries back. There are 
beautiful tracts of country among the hills, however, 
so secluded and green as to remind the German emi- 
grant of the Black Forest of his aative land. Here 
cattle-breeding is largely carried on. The prospects 
of the colonies in this section are not at this moment 
brilliant, but they serve as possible stepping stones to 
something more valuable, if, upon exploration, the 
surrounding country should offer better facilities 
for agriculture or trade. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘ Nation” has been ex- 
ploring underground Naples, and gives so vivid a 
description of the terrivle conditions under which 
two-thirds of the population of that city live that 
one is no longer surprised at the death-rate which has 
lately been reached there. According to this writer, 
at least 200,000 Neapolitans live in underground 
holes, dens, caves, and cellars, huddled together in 
darkness and dampness, without distinction of sex, 
and infested with vermin and surrounded by refuse 
to a degree which does not even bear a suggestion of 
description. The cavern known as the Rampe Di 
Brancaccio is divided into about fifty imaginary 
apartments by nails driven in the wall and strings 
tied across from the dripping roof. In this den fifty 
families, numbering 200 persons, exist without light, 
without retirement, with but a single cesspool, and 
with not a drop of water nearer than a half 
mile. No one ever visits these regions save land- 
lords or the tax-gatherer ; even the priests do not go 
there. And yet these people are courteous, cheer- 
ful, and even humorous ; keep lights burning day and 
night at the shrine of the Madonna, and even club 
together to pay the reut of an old paralytic man who 
has been turned away from the doors of the hospitals. 
Italy cannot afford, if she desires to be numbered 
among civilized nations, to allow such a state of affairs 
to continue in Naples ; and even the terrible cloud of 
death now hangiug over the beautiful city will not 
be without its silver lining if it secures the thorough 
cleaning of this Augean stable of misery and disease. 


At the recent meeting of the English Church Con- 
gress, at Carlisle, Dr. Goodwin, the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, made an eloquent aud very effective opening 
speech, in which he laid great emphasis on the fact 
that the Churci: of England was never in so flourish- 
ing a condition as to-day. Zeal, piety, and good 
works abound within all her borders ; in every de- 
partment of practical philanthropy the church stands 
foremost, preaching not only the life which is to 
come, but making more tolerable and comfortable 
that which is now. This fruitfulness and activity 
Dr. Goodwin declares due to the spirit of tolerance 
within the church, and to the recognition of the fact 
that ‘‘if we have thought, in any true sense of the 
word, we must have diversities of thought ”—a 
golden sentence, that ought to be cut into the foun- 
dation stone of every religious body, and repeated at 
every session of every religious assembly. It is the 
absence of this spirit of toleration which produces 
must of the difficulties within the church. ‘* Abso- 
lute unanimity,” said the good Bishop, ‘‘ can only 
be realized in that perfect unity of utterance which 
distinguishes the cackling of a congress of geese.”’ 
It is a notable fact that the first debate in the Con- 
gress was on the subject of housing the poor, and 
that the discussion abundantly demonstrated the 
deep and universal interest of the clergy of the Eng- 
lish Church in the evils now existing, and in the 
methods being tried as remedies. 


POLITICAL ISSUES. 


VI.—A SUMMARY. 


N a series of articles we have endeavored to state 
some of the questions which the uation ought to 

be considering to-day, instead of discussing the moral 
character of Mr. Biaine and Mr. Cleveland. We 
group together here in a brief summary these ques- 
tions, together with some others of perhaps equal 
importance, which we have so fully considered in 


times past that further discussion of them in these 
columns, at this time, seemed needless : 

By what method can we put the business of this 
Government on a business basis, and make its offices 
places of public trust for public service, not of polit- 
ical reward for party service ? 

How can we reduce taxation to the demands of an 
economical administration of the Government and 
legitimately liberal appropriations for public needs ? 

What political measures are legitimate and wise, 
to be taken either by the Nation or the State, for the 
restraint or suppression of the liquor traffic ? 

How shall the Nation exercise that right of control 
over the national highways, which has been recog- 
nized in all ages as one of the functions of govern- 
ment, without interfering with valid rights or involv- 
ing danger of increased political corruption ? 

To these add some others : 

How secure a stable currency, whose value in the 
Nation shall be always equivalent to its value in the 
world’s exchanges ? 

How redeem our public lands from public plun- 
derers ? 

How protect ourselves from the dangers which 
threaten us from illiteracy in the South and the 
Southwest ? 

How enfranchise the growing population of Mor- 
mondom from the despotic hierarchy which now con- 
stitutes an independent political power, greater in 
Utah than that of the State itself, and threatening to 
become greater in adjoining territories ? 

On the answer which we make to these questions 
the future of our country depends ; on our solution 
of these problems our national destiny depends. 
But neither party offers any solution of them. 
Neither party proposes any clear, definite method of 
dealing with them, which the people can discuss and 
on which they can give a verdict. They are difficult 
problems, and full of perplexity. But it is the busi- 
ness of statesmen to propose solutions of perplexing 
problems. That is what they are for. It is not easy 
to preach so as to stir the heart and quicken the con- 
science and gradually transform the character ; but 
that is what ministers are for. It is not easy so to 
organize a great business as to afford industry and 
competence to a thousand employees ; but that is what 
a business manisfor. It isnot even easy—not nearly 
as easy as most readers think—to edit a Christian 
newspaper, and speak on all topics, temporal and spir- 
itual, with moral vigor and judicial fairness ; but 
that is what an editor is for. It is not easy to pro- 
pose definite plans for dealing with the great ques- 
tions of state ; but that is what statesmen and pulit- 
ical parties are for. | 

Experience has proved that a convention met for 
discussion will never get on unless they have some- 
thing definite to discuss. The chairman rules all 
desultory debate out of order; he requires that 
some member or some committee shall propose a 
resolution or report, and he confines all discussion to 
the resolution before the meeting. America is a 
great debating society. The political parties consti- 
tute a Committee of the Whole. The party in 
power should present a majority report, the parry in 
opposition a minority report, that the Nation may 
decide between them. To-day neither of our two 
great political parties presents any report. - They 
leave the people to a desultory and therefore fruitless 
discussion, while they clamor for leave to carry out 
whatever policy the people may agree upon, or none 
at all if they do not agree. Instead of certain great 
principles proposed to us for our consideration, each 
represented by «a party which believes in it, and by a 
leader of clear convictions and unquestioned integ- 
rity, we have a general and indiscriminate political 
mélee, with two accused men put on trial under the 
most serious charges, and the organs of the two par- 
ties abusing each other—we were going to write, 
‘‘like pickpockets,” but that would be unjust to the 
pickpockets. The condition would be paralleled by 
that which would exist in Great Britain if neither 
the Liberal party nor the Conservative party had any 
plan to propose for the solution of the land problem 
in Ireland, the suffrage problem in England, or the 
Soudan problem in Egypt, both parties demanded 
power without proposing for popular acceptance any 
principle or policy, and for campaign literature the 
Liberal organs accused Sir Stafford Northcote of 
gross immoralities, and the Conservative organs ran- 
sucked Mr. Gladstone’s private correspondence for 
evidence of dishonorable speculations. 

We are sick of this whole business. We believe 


of this whole business. The constituency of both 
political parties is in the main made up of honest, 
earnest, true Americans. But the generals have 
been retired to the rear; and the sutlers and camp 
followers have taken command. Neither party 
organization is animated by a noble desire to incor- 
porate certain great principles in the future history 
of the country. Neither party would choose rather 
to suffer defeat with a principle than to win a victory 
without one. Those who consider only the immediate 
effect of the present election will doubtless choose 
between Blaine and Cleveland. Those who think 
the worst thing that can befall the country is a re- 
turn of the Democratic party to power will vote for 
Mr. Blaine, even under protest. Those who think the 
worst thing that can befall the country is the reten- 
tion of the Republican party will vote for Mr. Cleve- 
land, even under protest. Weshare neither opinion. 
We think the worst thing that can befall the country 
is the perpetuation of political parties with neither 
political principles nor political leadership ; and we 
counsel all those who are of our way of thinking to 
cast their vote for neither Blaine nor Cleveland. 
There is, happily, an alternative. The Prohibition 
party presents a candidate against whose personal 
character, even in this heated campaign, no accuser 
has uttered a reproach. It presents a platform not 
very broad, and, in our judgment, not very wise, but 
one that isclear, explicit, and courageous. The party 
which supports Governor St. John isa party of earnest 
moral convictions. It isthe only party which can holda 
meeting Sunday night inachurch without being guilty 
of ananomaly. A vote for this party is not thrown 
away. For thelarger the vote the stronger will be the 
recognized protest against the methods and principles 
which have prevailed in the two great political camps 
now arrayed against each other, and the greater the 
hope of a new party in the near future, which shall 
have both wisdom and courage to deal with the 
questions of to-day and to-morrow. The seed that 
is hidden in the planting is not lost. A vote for St. 
John is a seed hidden only to germinate and bear 
fruit in the future. 


PROGRESS IN FRANCE. 


N France social traditions are powerful, and social 
influence has more than once determined the fate 
of a Ministry. One great difficulty which the Re- 
public has had to meet has been the determined oppo- 
sition of what is known as ‘‘ society.” Newspapers 
and periodicals have been filled for a decade with 
articles, witty and heavy, luminous and obscure, from 
writers of every rank and every degree of intelli- 
gence, all demonstrating conclusively that the repub- 
lican form of government in France means the decay 
of social life, the decline of literature, and the per- 
manent eclipse of the French spirit. M. Renan, one 
of the foremost scholars of France, and one of the most 
brilliant writers of modern times, has shown to his 
own satisfaction that democracy means the destruc- 
tion of most things that are valuable in life. In the 
face of these misrepresentations the French Republic 
has steadily gone on its way, making many mistakes, 
and guilty of not a few sins, but falsifying to a re- 
markable degree the predictions of these social pes- 
simists. Sufficient time has now elapsed to bring 
some fruits of republicanism to the-point of ripening, 
and people are beginning to see that French republi- 
canism means pure morals and a better life for 
France. Nothing could be greater than the eontrast 
between the society which surrounds President Grévy 
and,that which gave brilliancy to the Court of the 
Second Empire ; the former may not be very aristo- 
cratic, but it is pure ; while in all history, probably 
no more vulgar, artificia), and thoroughly unculti- 
vated body of people ever gave the lead to the social 
life of a great nation than the satellites of Napoleon 
the Little. The brilliancy is gone, and the ancient so- 
cial organization has received a terrible shock. It will 
be years, probably, before there will be a complete 
readjustment ; but the gain is already immeasurable, 
and in the end is sure to mark an immense advance 
in the life of the French nation. 
The passage of the divorce law promises to relieve 
France of one of the most odious features of its social 
life—a quasi-recognition of the half-world of vice, 
which has served as the background for most of the 
modern French novels, and the presence of which 
under implied recognition from decent society has cor- 
rupted the life of the nation. Under the old law the 
wife had no remedy against the husband even for the 
greatest offense; she was compelled to assent to 
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degradation to him, a shame to her children, and 
a source of corruption in society. Under the 
new law, which, as in the State of New York, 
gives the wife or the husband the right of 
divorce for the single cause which the New Testa- 
ment specifies, this state of things has already 
almost disappeared. The law struck at its founda- 
tion by making a legal offense of that which hereto- 
fore had been only a socialsin. The half-world sinks 
out of sight into the under-world of shame and dark- 
ness from which it ought never to have emerged. 
Another direct result of this state of affairs is the 
probable purification of French literature. In an ac- 
count which Mr. Henry James gave not very long ago of 
the conversations of a number of leading French novel- 
ists, he said, as if the remark were final, that these 
eminent French writers declined even to consider the 
question of morality in connection with art. One 
might as well talk about declining to consider a law 
of the physical universe! It is a sign of their pro- 
vinciality, and not of their cosmopolitan character, 
that they have written books upon which respectable 
American and English publishing houses decline to 


put their imprint. It is certainly a striking com-. 


mentary on French taste that Daudet, whose writing 
in some directions is so exquisite and pure, should 


have selected for the theme of his latest novel, 


‘* Sappho,” an illicit relation. 

There has been a reason, however, for that element 
of corruption which defiles so much of the best mod- 
ern romance writingin France. The recognition from 
society which put the world of improper relations oa 
a semi-respectable basis developed its romances 
almost entirely of corrupt relations, and supplied the 
novelist who attempted to portray it with a 
vast amount of material which under other 
social conditions respectable writers would de- 
cline to touch. Under the Republic immoral 
society is not only being destroyed, but there is a 
growing sentiment against immorality in literature 
and art; and this sentiment is interpreted by some 
of the most careful observers of French life as indic- 
ative of a radical revolution at the roots of French 
character. Literature, as a picture of life, almost 
always represents the sentiments of the society which 
it portrays. If men and women live on low levels in 
actual life, we must expect the books which delineate 
them to present us with corrupting associations and 
ideals. An eminent French critic, Paul Bourget, 
has lately said that English writers rarely describe 
the objectionable side of life because they know 
nothing of it, and because there is almost no interest 
init. In all Anglo-Saxon countries that side of life 
is thoroughly disreputable, and the literature which 
portrays it becomes itself disreputable by that very 
fact. If what is now going on in Paris means such a 
revolution of moral sentiment as shall purify French 
society, we shall look for a different standard of 
morals in French books; and Matthew Arnold, who 
is so keenly appreciative of French literature and 
life, and who, more than any other Englishman ex- 
cept Hamerton, has given us a real insight into 
French thought and habit, will be able to withdraw 
the terrible judgment which he passed not long ago 
upon France. | 


YIELDING TO MOODS. 


HE moods to which we yield are always the 

darker ones. The morose, the cynical, the 
desponding moods dominate us, freezing us with 
their coldness, or spurring us to frenzy; while the 
healthful, happy, cheery moods never assert them- 
selves at all. We need rot resist them. We are 
simply bathed in them ; float on their calm current 
as & swimmer on the summer waves ; mount on them 
as a bird beating upward rises to heights of purer 
ether. 

Nobody is conscious of being overcome by cheer 
fulness ; many a person is Crearily despotized by de- 
pression, and very much ashamed that he cannot 
exorcise the demon which haunts him, or drive it 
hence by an effort of the will. 

No stanza of Lowell’s is more familiar than that 
deeply sad one, which springs to the lips so readily, 
and is accepted by many of us as an expression of 
experience : 

‘* We too have autumns when our leaves 
Drop loosely through the dampened air, 
When all our good seems bound in sheaves, 
And we stand reaped and bare.”’ 
Like a chill frost the sentiment steals over us, its 
half-truth assuming undue proportions, while we 
forget past days of fertility and growth, and doubt 


coming days of beauty and joy, in the bitterness of 


some present mood of sorrow or disappointment. It 


would make less difference about us and our moods 
if we were not so subtly linked to others. In the 


household, as nowhere else, the transient moods of | 


the several members act directly upon the happiness 
of the whole circle. 

That cannot be a perfect home, doing the work and 
affording the refuge which a home is bound to do and 
offer, in which any person is habitually moody. A 
capricious, exactirg, fault-finding father, of whom 


the children are afraid, who is never satisfied and 


always critical, diffuses an atmosphere of blackness 
over a family, of which the occasional dark days we 
all remember are only faintly typical. 

A morbid, selfish, scolding mother, whose ‘‘ con- 
tinual dropping ” is an incessant exasperation to the 
temper and nerves of everybody around her, is the 
most successful modern imitator of the bad fairies of 
our childhood. Beneath her frown all the home 
flowers wither, and the pearls of conversation are 
changed to hateful things, venomous and spiteful. 

A petulant, spoiled child, or a grim and despond- 
ing servat, can doa great deal in the wet-blanket 
line ; but father or mother, having the larger influ- 
ence and the more immediate responsibility, may 
each of them blight the plants of daily pleasure at 
the root. Alas that this they so often do! 

The genesis of our lower moods may be discovered 
without much search. Indigestion, ill health, lack 
of sufficient sleep, and, lying back of these, our 
national sin of overwork, and our human-nature sin 
of over-anxiety, account for much of our despond- 
ency. Living beyond our means, assuming a style 
which the income does not justify, buying pretty 
things which we cannot easily pay for, lavish outlay 
to keep up appearances—these and kindred causes 
make the heads of a family frequently bitter and 
severe. They are so worried that they cannot be 
cheerful, and their daintily set table is served with a 
sauce of unkind speech which mars the flavor of 
every dish. 

A great deal of depression is due, too, to the fact 
that men and women live in practical scorn of God’s 
promises. They go through a daily form of prayer, 
but they neglect to lean on the sure word, ‘‘ As thy 
days shall thy strength be.” Not in constant strain, 
not in wearying routine, not in lack of recreation, 
are we to find the reason of our sense of dullness 
and discouragement, but in this pitiful dependence 
upon ourselves only, when the everlasting arms are 
held wide for our help. Those who have tested the 
thing in their daily lives know, beyond a peradven 
ture, that there is in human experience the possibil- 
ity of dwelling in perfect peace. 

A aeronaut a few weeks ago stated that when he 
felt sick at heart, when life looked gray, and hope 
1efused to buoy him up, he was wont to resort to his 
balloon, and, seated there, ascend to a!oftier altitude ; 
when he reached a certain level above the earth his 
depression always vanished. Is there not a hint here 
for us’? For you, Mr. Ready-to-Halt? for you, 
Miss Much-Afraid? and for you, Daughter Despond- 
ency’? Rise to the serener height. Drop the care ; 
let the work go for a while ; sit at the Master’s feet. 
So shall tne home-life, catching the keynote from 
you, be not only calm, but glad and gay. 

Let us not distrust gayety. The ‘‘leal, light 
heart” isa splendid gift of God. ‘‘A merry heart 


is « continual feast.”” Innocent fun at home should | 


not merely be tolerated ; it should be planned for. 
Some houses settle down into a round of sober and 
respectable dullness, which drives young people out 
of them in search of diversion, and which is pleasing 
neither to God nor man. The Father who has made 
the earth so beautiful, filling it with color, bloom, 
and song, has put no premium on acerbity and mere 
solemnity. He chides our thankless moods, and bids 
us rejoice evermore. And most of us, though, like 
the Psalmist, we may have said in our haste, ‘‘ I am 
cut of from before thine eyes,” yet when we sit down 
to make up our account with God, the acknowledg- 
ment must be, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord, for he hath 
showed me his marvelous kindness in a strong city.” 


COLORADO NOTES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OLORADO and the West occupied more space in 
Eastern newspapers and magazines three and 
four years ago than is now given them. 

‘« Tt was Leadville that give us a lift then,” says 
the Western man. ‘‘ Denver wouldn’t have been half 
it is to-day, and Colorado itself wouldn’t have been 
half it is, if it hadn’t been for Leadville,” 


— 


This is true, and it seems too bad that the cause 


of so much general good should now be on the decline; 
for the city of Leadville certainly has been losing 
ground for two or three years. Great quantities 
of ore are shipped, and will be shipped for years to 
come. But Leadville’s gay and palmy days are done. 
The prosperity, the great rush and bustle, of 1879 
have come to an end, and the city has settled down 
to what the miners call a ‘* legit’mate basis,” like 
Georgetown, Central, and other mining towns, and 
will for years to come be a city of ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants. It has reached the condition 
that all mining towns must reach in time, no matter 
how great the excitement and prosperity that attends 
the first months of their existence. 

It has been quiet in all the mining regions this sum- 
mer. Much work has been done, but in a quiet way. 
Heroic attempts have been made to get up ‘* booms” 
in various localities, but with indifferent success. 
The people are wary. Eastern capitalists are a little 
suspicious of Colorado ‘‘ booms ;” and the short sum- 
mer in the mining districts is lik: ly to fade into the 


long, cold winter without a single genuine ‘‘ boom” 


to make glad the hearts of the miners, to whom a 
real *‘ boom ” is one of life’s purest joys. They revel 
in it. Whether it puts money in their pockets or not, it 
makes the desert of their mountain homes a fair and 
smiling region to them. 

Denver is quiet. The political fight waxes fu- 
riously thus early in the day. The slogans are 
sounding loud, and the contest promises to be most 
bitter. It is over State and Senatorial elections 
that politicians are wrangling loudest. Through a 
‘* party split’ the Democrats elected their Governor 
two years ago. Harmony reigns in the Republican 
party now, and it is not probable that the Democrats 
can elect their man again. The candidates for the 
United States Senate are millionaires, and are spend- 
ing money freely. 

The famous Tabor is a strong candidate for Gov- 
ernor. It seems incredible that such a man should 
have any strength in a contest requiring the votes 
of fathers and husbands. Money is the prevail- 
ing element in Western politics, however. It is 
amazing and wofuily sad to know what it can do 
and has done iu Colorado, so grand and fair and 
good a State—a State without a debt, and in its 
infancy. 

The extent to which bribery and corruption are used 
in Colorado politics is really alarming, and is a dan- 
ger that threatens the future of the State. 

It is quiet in religious circles. The Congregation- 
alists are greatly pleased with their new minister, 
the Rev. Myron Reed, of Indianapolis, who came to 
Denver last spring. He is known in the East asa 
scholarly and eloquent gentleman, and one of the 
ablest ministers in the denomination to which he 
belongs. 

The Congregationalists have several churches in 
Denver, and all are in excellent condition. 

The Baptists have the handsomest church in the 
city, and their minister, the Rev. Reuben Jeffreys, 
has been very popular with the masses in the city. 
He has been very ‘‘ liberal” indecd in his sermons, 
advancing doctrines and opinions not often heard in 
Baptist churches, and, some affirm, at variance with 
Baptist faith. It is rumored that Dr. Jeffreys, who 
is now in the East, does not intend returning to 
Denver. He lately exchanged pulpits for two mouths 
with Dr. Hoyt, of Philadelphia, and it is said that the 
exchange is likely to be permanent. 

In building their handsome church the Baptists 
incurred a very large debt, that weighs heavily on 
them now, when there is such general financial de- 
pression throughout the West. 

The Episcopalians have a magnificent building in 
St. John’s Ca:hedral, which is built very much like 
an old English cathedral. It is presided over by a 
somewhat eccentric, but very excellent and able, 
gentleman, who is quite particular in regard to his 
title, which is ‘‘ The Very Rev. the Dean,” five words 
that must invariably preface the little name of Hart, 
if you would not offend this English gentleman. He 
has introduced many English customs into the 
church, established English schools, and given his 
congregation many English ideas. Most of them are, 
however, very excellent ideas, and The Very Rev. 
the Dean has done much good for the grandest cause 
on earth since his arrival in Denver several years 
ago. 

There is one thing about the churches and church 
work in Denver that has always seemed a little sad to 
me. Ido not believe that it is purely ecclesiusticism 
or any other kind of ‘‘ism” that keeps them apart, 
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and yet the churches very rarely come together in 
one grand ** union meeting,” that seems to me like 
such a good and helpful thing in church life. I have 
been several years in Denver, and have never yet seen 
the ministers and congregations of even three promi- 
nent churches come together in a union meeting. 
They keep apart. Each church goes its own way, as 
if that were the only way. 

The Methodists of the First Church bave for their 
minister the Rev. Gilbert De La Matyr, the ex-Green- 
back Congressman, an able gentleman, who thinks 
that a minister can do both religious and political 
work at the same time. So hecan, I doubt not. But 
| charge the minister in Colorado to buckle ona 
strong armor and carry before him a good shicld if 
he would engage in political warfare in Colorado. 

Mrs. Bishop Warren, formerly Mrs. John Iliff, 
widow of the great cattle king, has given the Method- 
ist University of Denver $100,000, and has done very 
much for Methodist churches in Denver. If I thought 
Denver's ten or twelve millionaires and fifteen or 
twenty half-millionaires would ever read this, I 
would pointedly say to them, ‘‘ Why don’t some of 
you, or all of you, give this beautiful young city a 
library ?’ The city needs one so much. The rooms 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association are the 
nearest approach toa library in Denver. Here is an 
excellent opportunity for some Colorado millionaire 
to hand his name down to posterity in a grand way. 

The Chinese in Denver are a quiet and subdued 
race. They dure not be anything else in acity where 
the prejudice against them is so great. Quite a 
number of them are members of churches and 
Sunday-schools. If they were less filthy, and had 
some little regard for what Americans call ** common 
decency,” these little, homely mortals would not be 
such objects of disfavor. As they are, however, and 
as the majority of them will ever be, they can never 
come into human fellowship and sympathy with us. 
Their indefatigable industry is their one good trait, 
and that is exercised at too great an expense to 
laboring Americans to be a great virtue in their eyes. 

Manitou is very popular, and nevi r more beautiful 
than now. At the risk of using a hackneyed and 
slightly extravagant expression, I will call it the 
‘*Saratoga of the West.” The mountain cajons, 
gulches, and parks have been full of people seek- 
ing respite from the heat and dust of Denver. 
A week or two in the mountains brings color 
to the cheek, and strength to tired bodies. These 
campers-out can be so free from most of life’s fretful 
things, and have such jolly good times while camp- 
ing out, that | do not wonder that they always look 
forward to their annual trip with such keen de- 
light. H, 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


HIO election over, our Massachusetts politica] 

orators have come home to engage in the fight 
here. Saturday there was a business men’s meeting at 
noon in Faneuil Hall, presided over by Governor Rob- 
inson, and addressed by the Governor, Congressman 
Frye, and others. The rally was large and enthusiastic ; 
but what seemed incongruous in a business mens 
gathering was the notable absence of business men on 
the platform, it being occupied mainly by politicians 
and several clergymen. A prominent temperance man 
tells me that he regards the Prohibition ticket in the 
State as good for 30,000 votes. I am confiden‘, from 
the view-point of my own outlook, that the vote will be 
relatively large.. There are a great many undecided 
voters ; some waiting to see whether they can consist 
ently support Mr. Blaine; some waiting to see whether 
they can go for Cleveland or must settle on St. John. 

It is significant that in the very hurly-burly and strife 
of politics, educational, social, and religious forces are 
steadily doing their wonted work as if no strange thing 
were happening. Right into the midst of things a remark- 
able convention of Christian workers dropped the past 
week as naturally as the sunrise, holding meetings three 
days, with three sessions a day. The presence of 
Dwight L. Moody and Ira D. Sankey, and their active 
direction and Co operation, was a prime moving force of 
the occasion. Tremont Temple was filled with earnest 
Christian people drawn from the churches in Eastern 
and Central Massachusetts. Pastors of the several 
denominations and many laymen participated in the 
services. Topics were introduced into each session, and 


were discussed, or rather spoken upon, the purpose being 
to get a clear outline of the methods of work and the 
modus operandi of doing it in the various churches and 
communities. The practicality of the meetings may be 
seen by the topics: ‘‘ What C:n be Done to Reach Non- 
Church-goers ?” *‘ How Can Paswrs in Small Towns Pro- 
mote Revivals in Religion ?” ‘‘ How Can we Improve the 


) Singing in the Churches ?” ‘“‘ What Does the Church Owe 


to Young Converts?” These and similar themes were 
treated with much force and unction, wh le the singing 
and prayers made solemn and impressive the tone and 
spirit of the occasion. Mr. Moody made impressive 
appeals. He exhorted every one present at the closing 
service ‘‘to take a child out of the gutter, and under 
his or her care. It would cost only about $70 a year to 
save one of these little outcasts—it is better than keeping 
a poodle.” It would seem that the Christian workers 
got a genuine impulsion by these very spirited meetings. 
It was decided to hold a noon prayer-meeting under the 
direction of the evangelist, the Rev. A. B. Earle, 
through the winter. 

An occasion of great interest in Central Massachusetts 
was the bi-centennial celebration of the founding of 
Worcester, with a historical address by the Hon. 
George F. Hoar. The svectacular display in the line of 
illuminations and decorations was very fine. The grant 
of land which was incorporated as Worcester probably 
took its name from the battle of Worcester, and this is 
linked in association with Crom well’s shattering the forces 
of Charles If. Certainly in all its history Worcester 
has held a conspicious place in the history of the Com- 
monwealth and of the Nation. It has been the home of 
free discussions and of freedom. Anti-slavery and free- 
soil ideas always flourished there, as by indigenous 
growth. Timothy Bigelow, ‘‘ while fighting the battles of 
the Revolution, would never be guilty of selling slaves.” 
I think Senator Hoar does not exagerate when he says : 

‘“*T claim for the people of Worcester City and County a 
service and leadership in‘ the political revolution which 
achieved the freedom of the slave, to whichthe contribution 
of no individual is to be compared. Charles Allen did a 
heroic act when, at Philadelphia, he predicted the dissolu- 
tion of his party, then in the very delirium of anticipated 
triumph, and came home to summon the people of his young 
city tohis side. He was one of the very greatest of men. 
But he could scarcely have looked his neighbors in the face 
had he done otherwise.”’ 

Some years ago Judge Staples, then District Attorney, 
told me that it was his opinion, after much research as a 
prosecuting officer, that Worcester County has less 
crime than any other municipality in the world of equal 
extent and population. 

On Wednesday Harvard College unveiled the statue 
of John Harvard, its founder, in the triangle at the west 
of Memorial Hall. It is the gift of General Bridge, who 
isa great traveler, having more than once encircled the 
globe, and who recently presented the city of Cambridge 
with an ideal statue of his ancestor, oue of the first 
settlers of the town, which also is an ideal representa- 
tion of the Puritan. The statue of Harvard is also 
ideal, there being no likeness to work from. It is done 
by D C. French, of Concord, is an ‘‘ exquisite molding 
in bronze,’ seated in a large chair facing the setting sun. 
The principal address of the occasion was by Dr. George 
Ellis, that prince of historians of the early scenes of the 
Colony. John Harvard was a clergyman who gave half 
of his estate to the founding of the college. Dr. Ellis 
quoted from a pamphlet published in London in 1642 
this signifivent sentence : The writer says that, as soon 
as they had builded their houses and provided for nec- 
essary food, for God’s worship and for civil government, 
‘“‘The next thing we longed for and looked after was 


to advance learning and to perpetuate it to posterity : 


dreading to leave an illiterate minister to the churches 
when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.” 

Another occasion of the week, of historic association, 
was the dedication of the new Hollis Street Church, on 
the corner of Newbury and Exeter Streets, which stands 
in the midst of the beautiful architecture of the Back 
Bay. The mention of this church recalls the life of 
that noble champion of reform and progress, its former 
pastor, John Pierpont. How has emancipation almost 
hurried us away from thememory of those days when it 
was disloyal for Boston pulpits to plead for the slave ! 
The architecture is unique, being unlike any other 
structure in the city—a mixture of Byzantine and Moor- 
ish styles together with apparently all others. James 
Freeman Clarke preached the sermon, and other promi- 
nent Unitarians took part in the services. 

An Englishman who has traveled extensively in the 
Eastern and Western States the past three months, and 
has had excellent opportunity to observe our campaign 
politics, tells me that he bas never seen anything com- 
parable to the personalism of the canvass, and thinks 
such coarse and vulgar assaults must have a corrupting 
and degrading influence upon the people. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


NTEREST in religious matters is somewhat less at 
present than in politics. Republicans this way, 
while cherishing no real doubt as to the result of the 
election, are yet anxiously concentrating their efforts in 
order to make the result certain. They are jubilant, of 
course, over the news from Ohio, and this because the 
more thoughtful among them believe the issues now at 


stake quite as important as at any time since the war. 
As one of the best men in the whole region recently ex- 
pressed it, at one of our religious gatherings, we must 
keep a solid North till we havea broken South. ‘To 
elect Mr. Cleveland seems to us to be putting the inter- 
ests of the colored people South in jeopardy, and to be 
elevating to the Presidential chair a man whose private 
record ought to exclude him from respectable society. 
Republicans here do not feel that the charges against 
Mr. Blaine have been proved ; they do not believe he isa 
machine politician, that civil service reform would re- 
ceive a set-back were he elected, or that continuation of 
Republican power would be detrimental to the temper- 
ance cause. Their experience with the Democracy of 
Chicago has not, as in the case of so many in the Kast, 
increased their confidence in it. Monday morning both 
the Presbyterian and the Congregational ministers gave 
a portion of their time to considering what they could 
do to help in securing a full and fair election in this 
county. Both adopted minutes expressive of their de- 
sire, and appointed a committee to confer with the 
proper authorities. The matter is not yet settled, but 
from the present outlook it would seem that the worst 
and lowest classes of the city are to have everything 
theirown way. At the meeting of the Congregational 
Club, next Monday night, ‘‘ The Legitimate Sphere of 
Religion in Politics” is to be considered. 

The reports of the meeting vf the American Board at 
Columbus, as made at the Monday morning Congrega- 
tional ministers’ meeting, were of great interest. Krom 
these reports we judge that it wasa meeting of rare spir- 
itual power. Some kindly criticisms on the failure of the 
managers to give opportunity for discussion and for 
short extempore speeches were made, which we believe 
it would be well for the Board to heed. The truth is, 
there was no opportunity at Columbus for any one to 
speak who had not been previously invited. Laymen 
who give money, and who travel a long distance, and 
often pay their own expenses at the hotels, to attend 
these great gatherings, ought to have the privilege of 
speaking, whether they embrace it or not. We recog- 
nize the difficulty in the case, and are not disposed to 
find fault while the meetings are as good as they now are. 

The period of annual religivus gatherings still con- 
tinues. The Presbyterian Synod of Ilinois met at 
Bloomington ‘Thursday evening, the opening sermon 
being preached by Dr. John H. Barrows, of Chicago. 
The lowa Synod met at Cedar Rapids at the same 
time, and on Friday was addressed by Dr. John Hall 
on Home Missions, and by Dr. Arthur Mitchell on 
Foreign Missions. The Evangelical Lutherans have 
held their General Conference at Monroe, Mich., and 
the General Association of the Baptists of Illinois 
is in session at Benton. Essays by Dr. J. A. Smith, of 
Chicago, editor of the ‘‘ Standard,” on The Place of 
Miracles in Christianity ; by the Rev. L. A. Abbott, of 
Alton, on The Millenium ; and by the Rev. Dr. A. G. Lau- 
rence, on Christian Hospitality, were read and discussed. 
But-the chief topic of interest was the discussion of the 
affirmation that loyalty to Christ and fidelity to the 
Baptist denomination in the S‘ate of Illinois demand 
the unification of the denomination in the State. 

Tuesday evening McCormick Hall, the new dormitory 
building of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, was 
turned over by the son of the late donor to the trustees 
of the Institution. Dr. John Hall was present and took 
part inthe exercises. The officers of the Third Church 
have not yet matured their plans for rebuilding, nor 
decided where to hold. services till the restored house is 
ready for use. The seventh anniversary of the Pacific 
Garden Mission, founded and still managed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Colonel George R. Clarke, was observed Tuesday 
evening. The record of Christian work here accom- 
plished is almost unequaled. Several thousand persons 
have been converted, and a far larger number saved 
from a life of sin. Meetings are held every night, and 
with undiminishing enthusiasm. A Gaelic Mission was 
opened Thursday evening at Nos. 89 and 91 West 
Madison Street. The intention is to provide a place 
where Gaelic-speaking people may find a spiritual home, 
and where, at the same time, a mission may be estab- 
lished for the poor of all classes. Meetings will be held 
every evening—Thursday evening the services being in 
Gaelic—and at noon. There will also bea three o'clock 
temperance meeting, and a midnight Gospel service for 
fallen women. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Chicago Association 
was held this week at Ivanhoe. The church with which 
the meeting was held is eight miles from the railroad. 
The attendance was good, the weather superb, and the 
exercises interesting and profitable. 

October 18, 1884. 


Several inquirers have asked us how to obtain a copy of & 
lecture by the senior editor of The Christian Union, on 
‘¢‘Foundations of Christian Belief.’’ The lecture is pub- 
lished in pamphlet form in a number of ‘‘ Christian Thought,’’ 
and can be had by addressing the Rev. Charles F. Deems, 


4 Winthrop Place, New York City, and inclosing twelve 


cents in postage stamps. 
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“IN THE PATH OF THE LINE-STORM. 


Br Dora READ GOODALE. 


THE peaches hang heavy, the damsons are mellow, 
The sweet harvest apples grow ripe overhead, 

The oats in the cradle are waxy and yellow, 

The wrinkled buckwheat field is blazoned in red. 
('p, up from the river—the steed of the storm ' 

('p, up from the valley of barley and maize ' 
('p, up from the valley, all brooding and warm 

In the soft September haze ! 


A crash in the forest—a rush on the plain :— 

A whirlwind of dust and a tempest of rain. 

As lurid as brass in the blistering heat, 

The heavens are tossingin lightning and sleet ' 


Now down from the summit, the wind of the west, 
It boils in the hill-gaps, it seethes on the crest— 
‘own, down inthe darkness the lash of the spray, 
The arrow of Night in the bosomof Day ' 


Away to the fastness, the rock and the glen, 

Ye tribes of the mountains, ve birds of the fen! 

Away to the woods, through the-hiss of the hail, 
Ye low-flying pigeons, borne down by the gale ! 


The locust and willow, they writhe and they reel, 
They leap to'the flash and théy shake to the peal : 
A cry from the river, a call from the height — 
Thick tumult of voices engulfed in the night ' 


Oh, a flush in the east, and the morning shall follow ' 

On gray, dripping forests it kindles and glows ! 
The harvest is trampled by hillside and hollow, 

And flang from the trellis the grape and the rose 
The peach and the cherry are bare overhead : 

All stretched are the acres of yellow-eared maize ; 
The slope of the orchard is dappled with red ~ 

In the blue September haze. 


A SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN LABRADOR. 
By Frank IL. Converse. 

MAGINE, if you can, a bleak, barren, and ledgy 
| shore, without the slightest vestige of tree or shrub. 
Far inland a hazy background of greenish blue gives 
evidence of a belt-line of the stunted pine, fir, birch, 
and witch-hazel growth constituting a Labradorian for- 
est. But along the coast the principal evidences of 
vegetation are only patches of gray-green mosses which 
crown the reddish-veined rocks older than time itself, 
at whose feet the ocean-surges are perpetually chafing. 

I am sitting in the quiet stillness of a summer Sab- 
bath afternoon, on an irregular mass of rock overlook- 
ing the sea, while from beneath the surf is sending up 
its monotonous chant as it has been doing for countless 
ages, as though protesting against the decree of Him 
who formed the rocky barrier upon which is graven in 
mystic letters, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” My resting- 
place is the breech of an ancient cannon, which, in- 
crusted with barnacles, was recovered by some fisher- 
men from the wreck of a French privateer, which, pur- 
sued by an English frigate, ran ashore on Wreckers’ 
Reef, a hundred and fifty years ago, and all hands per- 
ished. Before me lies the broad Atlantic, with here and 
there a tiny sail in the distance, and, most interesting 
sight of all, scores of small icebergs from a hundred to 
a hundred and twenty or thirty feet high, which, drift- 
ing down through the Straits of Belle Isle, have by the 
set of the current been drawn shoreward, where they 
have grounded in forty or fifty fathoms of water, from 
a mile to a mile and a half from shore. 

Yet the temperature of the soft south wind is un- 
changed by their presence. It is now midsummer, and 
the breeze that comes to me with healing in its wings 
is the same, I fancy, which gently breathes upon the 
loved ones a thousand miles away. This may be poetic ; 
for, truth to tell, these loved ones of mine are residents 
of a city where, for the greater part of the year, the 
weather-vane points due east. But I like to think so, all 
the game. 

Every now and then a distant roar and rumble, as of 
a coming thunder-storm, reaches my ears, as, worn and 
weakened by the action of wind and wave and melting 
rains, some great mass of ice is detached from a lofty 
berg, and goes crashing down into the sea. Behind me 
is a flagstaff, from which a blue pennant with the word 
‘* Bethel,” in white letters, flutters at half mast, signify- 
ing to the few inland dwellers that a Sunday-school 
service will be held at three p.m.—the regular morning 
preaching service being announced by hoisting the pen- 
nant to the masthead. . 

Though a somewhat resonant name, Bonne Esperance 
is not a town, not even a village, but an unpretentious 
fishing hamlet. Some half a dozen wretchedly poor 


families live in scattered board buildings, called by 


courtesy houses. 7'he wealthy man of the community 


occupies a comfortable-looking two-story building a 
stone’s throw from his extensive fish sheds and wharves, 
all of whtich he has built up by his own industry since 
twenty odd years ago he came here, an ordinary fisher- 
man from one of the seaboard towns of New England. 
A board shanty where the score or more fishermen that 
he hires each season in Newfoundland are lodged and 
receive their coarse rations, the minister’s humble resi- 
dence, and the little mission chapel, guiltless of steeple 
or bell, make the sum total of Bonne Esperance build. 
ings. The only thing else to see is the fleet of twenty 
five or thirty boats moored near the wharf, the seines 
drying on great tent-like frameworks, and a dozen or 
more big dogs of part Esquimaux, part Newfoundland 
blood, eager to make the acquaintance of the casual 
stranger. Stop! 1 forgot ; there 7s something else : black 
flies and mosquitoes by countless thousands. 

I never before have so fully realized the meaning of 
the expression, ‘‘ Sabbath stillness.” For the Labra- 
dorian, as well as his opposite neighbor, the Newfound- 
lander, is a strict Sabbatarian, and would no more think 
of the most harmless form of recreation on that day 


without devoutly attending his church and confessional. 
Only a short time ago, one of the residents of the place, 


ventured out in his boat after fish on a Sabbath after- 
neon. On the following morning a number of fisher- 
men, who had seen him set forth, banded together, and 
deliberately destroyed his boat—the only means of sub- 
sistence he had—as an act of retributive justice. 

I had not intended going to the Sunday-school. An 


of clothes affected by the average yachtsman are hardly 
the correct thing for a church interior. 
or two sturdy fishermen with soiled trousers tucked 
into the tops of their heavy sea boots, and otherwise ap- 


door, I take heart of grace, and follow on. 
Taking my seat in a remote corner, I glance around. 


either side admit the light. 
and chairs enough to seat nearly a hundred ; but I learn, 
later, that even the annual attempt at a church festival 
fails to fill much more than half of them. 


cheek bones and stiff black hair, appear in the chapel 


Mason & Hamlin organ, which they carry up the aisle 
and put in position. 


safe keeping), more of the congregation begin to arrive. 


in the remote and waste places of Labrador there is an 


manner, to be sure—the decree of last year’s fashion. 


world began. 


ous thumping upon the side of the building with a stick. 


apprehension and capture of himself and companions in 
mischief. They seat themselves with the usual amount 
of scuffling and pushing which seems a component part 
of the from eight to ten year old youth, and a deco- 
rous silence ensues as the tall and somewhat bent form 
of good Mr. Roberts, the minister, enters. As he looks 
over his list of hymns, I study his face attentively. It 
is a good face, and, after hearing his opening prayer, I 
tell myself that, if not a brilliant scholar, Mr. Roberts is 
an earnest Christian man, of deep convictions, whose 
life of self-denial in this barren land, as I afterward 
learn of it, tells more forcibly than words do of his de- 
termination to know nothing but Christ and him cruci- 
fied. 

The hymn which follows is one of those which, un- 
like some of the ephemeral and so-called sacred songs of 
the day, will live through coming ages. The small 
organ is badly out of tune, the organist not a thor- 
oughly accomplished musician, and the singing is not 
in perfect accord ; but somehow, as the tenderly famil- 
iar words of ‘‘ Sweet Hour of Prayer” ascend heaven- 
ward, I am insensibly carried in spirit back to a prayer- 
room familiar to other days, and, to my own surprise 
no less than to the intense gratification of the small boys 


| before alluded to, all of whom turn with one accord 


than our French Canadian pilot would sail from port 


being out of food—too proud to beg, too poor to buy— 


unshaven face, blue shirt, and the year or two old suit 


But seeing one 


pareled in striped jerseys and sou’westers, entering the 


The walls are of unpainted boards, against which hang 
two or three framed mottoes. Three small windows on 
There are wooden settees 


Presently two swarthy young men, with rather high 
entry, bearing between them a pocket edition of the 


While I am speculating as to the 
cause of this precautionary measure (for at the close of 
each service the organ is taken to a neighbor’s house for 


There are four young girls who have walked nearly as 
many miles over the precipitous ledges and through the 
steep sheep paths between their humble homes and the 
chapel. They are neatly dressed, and I notice that even 


attempt to follow—at a distance, and in a very humble 


Then, too, boy nature seems very much the same in 
Labrador as elsewhere it probably has been since the 


For I hear without the half-suppressed whooping and 
shouting of the irrepressible Boy, followed by a vigor- 


All at once there is a sudden cessation, the cause of 
which is quickly made manifest by the appearance of a 
pleasant-faced young woman, who ushers in a struggling 
collection of red-cheeked boys, very much tousled as to 
their heads of unkempt hair, and with faces shining by 
reason of recent ablutions. The foremost boy has a 
dilapidated cap pressed against, and partially into, his 
mouth, evidently to suppress his unseemly mirth at the 


and stare me wonderingly in the face, I find myself 
joining inthe familiar hymn with a voice that is distin 
guished far more for strength than sweetness. 

Iam invited to join the Bible class, which is com- 
posed of the two fishermen alluded to (one of whom 
cannot read, while the other has advanced as far as 
words of three letters, having attended the mission 
school in the winter), the two young men with a sus 
picion of Esquimaux or Indian blood in their veins, and 
the three young women. I notice that the pleasant. 
faced girl has her class of boys in admirable traininy, 
and their bright, eager questions and answers regardinys 
the Bible lesson show that there is good foundation being 
surely if slowly formed, upon which hereafter shall be 
built the superstructure of a Christian life. 

I could have wished that the day’s lesson might have 
been other than the chapter in Exodus descriptive of 
certain of the plagues sent upon King Pharaoh by the 
hand of the Almighty. For my own part, in consonance 
with ‘my present surroundings, | should like to have 
talked over, or heard talked over, the fishing scenes by 
Lake Gennesaret, or listened to a practical exegesis of 
the chapter wherein Hle walked by the seaside holding 
sweet converse with those who afterward became fishers 
of men. But of course I say nothing of all this, and as 
the good pastor’s strong sense of duty forbids the omis- 
sion of a single verse of the chapter, we all listen in re. 


spectful silence to its exposition ; and as he asks his - 


scholars no questions to draw out their own particular 
line of thought, I venture to propound a question or two 
to Mr. Roberts, and also to suggest one or two very 


brief thoughts which have been drawn from the lesson > 


itself, rather to the astonishment of the others, who re- 
gard me with open-mouthed curiosity, as one who has 
had the temerity to depart from established customs. 

The lesson is finally finished, and the congregation of 
a baker’s dozen file decorously out, each receiving « 
hand-shake and kindly word from the pastor, who stands 
in the aisle, speaking to each and all as they pass him. 

After the organ has been carried away, I stand talking 
with Mr. Roberts. He tells me that for seventy miles to 
the northward and sixty miles south of Bonne Esper 
ance there is not a Protestant church in Labrador ; that 
his mission chapel numbers fourteen male members, the 
most of whom are away in summer, fishing, while in 
winter the weather is so severe that many of them who 
live at a distance are kept from attending the service, so 
that oftentimes ,he preaches to but two or three, pa- 
rishioners and church members included. 

He tells me of the godly man who some years since 
conceived the idea of mission work in this benighted 


land of stolid ignorance ; of his untiring efforts to — 


interest the wealthy Protestant people at St. Johns, 
N. B.,ia its behalf, and his joy when the mission was 
finally established; of the mission school connectec: 
with it, where old Johnny Colton, the Esquimaux, sa 
side by side with lads of a tender age, learning to prin: 
the alphabet on a broken bit of slate; of the heroi 
lady teacher from New England who volunteered he: 
services and gave her life to the work, after which she 
went home to heaven. Reservedly enough, as I tried tu 
draw him out a little, he spoke of his own privations ut 
times—of the hard, cold, cruel winters when drifting 
snows and bitter cold begin the last of October and last 
till May ; of hunger and sickness and suffering in his 
own family. ‘‘ But it was nothing as compared with 
the sufferings of the poor creatures about us,” he said, 
sadly. 

‘‘ A sterile soil in which to plant the good seed,” | 
said, glancing involuntarily about me at the treeless, 
rocky land, the cheerless-looking dwellings, and calling 
to mind the heavy, impassive faces of the most of the 
Labradorians I had seen. 

‘ True,” answered the good pastor, mildly, as with 
earnest eyes he looked thoughtfully out over the sea 
(most fitting emblem of eternity) : ‘‘but has not the Master 
commanded to ‘sow beside all waters’ And I was si- 
lent, while for the moment, as I bade the minister adieu. 


and walked slowly away in the direction of my vessel 


I fully recognized my own littleness as compared with 
this man’s self-denying greatness, especially upon learn 

ing afterward that he had given up a far more lucrative 
pastorate in Canada that he might come down to thi: 
desolate region and break the bread of life to those who 
stand so sorely in need of it. And thus ended my first 
Sabbath in Labrador. 


POPULAR PREACHERS. 


SINGULAR plébiscite was lately proposed and 

carried into effect by an English religious periodi 
cal, the ‘‘Contemporary Pulpit.” Following the ex 
ample set some months ago by the ‘‘ Journal of Educa. 
tion,” which called upon its subscribers to decide by 
vote what English writers were best qualified to fill the 
chairs of an imaginary Academy of Letters, the *‘ Con 
temporary Pulpit” three months ago offered a prize for 
that list of ten of the greatest living English-speakiny 
preachers which should most closely agree with the 
general opinion as expressed by the ‘‘ consensus ” of ali 
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the lists. The result has just been published It will 
be remembered that when the list of the forty English 
‘‘immortals” was given to the world, there followed a 
multitude of protests and sneers. Still less satisfactory, 
perhaps, was the list of most worthy American authors 
elicited from the votes of subscribers to an American 
literary journal. Both seemed to bear witness to the 
great variety and strength of individual literary taste. 
In some respects this p/éhiscite about preachers was 
accompanied with even greater difficulties. As the 
“Spectator” points out, there are five times as many 
preachers as there are literary men in England, and the 
jocal attachmert to a favorite preacheris a special factor 
in the case. It is also to be considered that the sub- 
scriber of any particular religious journal may have a 
special leaning ; though, of course the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Pulpit” is not a sectarian journal. 

Whatever may be thought of the critical justice of 
the result, it is elear that extraordinary interest was taken 
inthe matter. Some three hundred and fifty papers were 
sent in, ‘‘ mainly from the clergy of the Anglican and 
Dissenting communities.” Of these, many were dis- 
qualified by failing to comply with regulations laid 
down to govern the plébiscite. No single list agreed 
exactly with the general ‘‘ consensus,” and the prize was 
finally divided between five contestants, three of whom 
were clergymen of the Church of England, one a Non. 
confoi mist minister (apparently), and one a layman. 

The result of the pléiscite was as follows, the 
figures denoting the number of votes received by each 
caudidate—if we may so term the involuntary recipient 
of this peculiar form of popular approbation: 1. Canon 
Liddon, 296; 2. C. H. Spurgeon, 292; 3. Joseph Par- 
ker, 218; 4. Alexander Maclaren, 212; 5. Archdeacon 
Farrar, 206; 6. Henry Ward Beecher, 168; 7. Bishop 
Magee, 150; 8. Canon Knox-Little, 149; 9. Bishop 
Boyd Carpenter, 101; 10. R. W. Dale. 

This includes, it will be noticed, the name of but one 
American preacher—Mr. Beecher. It would doubtless 
be the case that a similar vote in this country would 
have a widely different result, though, very possibly, 
not one more satisfactory. Almost every name on the 
list is thoroughly well known in the United States, and 
many of our readers have had the pleasure of listening 
to several] of the number. It is not our intention to 
criticise the list. There are several names not included 
which will at once occur to many as of equal importance, 
and not a few of our readers will probably make trans- 
positions in the list as given; yet it is probable that the 
list reflects fairly enough the general ‘‘ consensus” of 
English taste. The competitors for the prize were 
mostly clergymen and ministers. 

Besides the ten preachers already named, over a 
hundred received some votes. The names of those who 
received more than thirty votes are: Phillips Brooks, 
94; Dean Vaughan, 75 ; Mr. Talmage, 72 ; Bishop Alex- 
ander, 70 ; Principal Caird, 69; Newman Hall, 52; Dean 
Church, 48 ; J. Oswald Dykes, 41; James Macgregor, 
40; Bishop Lightfoot, 38; Stopford Brooke, 35; Alex- 
ander Whyte, 84; D. L. Moody, 33. Here there is a 
better representation of American names, but those of 
two or three of our most eloquent pulpit orators are 
passed over entirely. The names of Dr. Storrs, Dr. 
Taylor, Dr. John Hall, Robert Collyer, and one or two 
others, are at once brought to one’s mind. 

There are many who will seriously question the good 
taste of a ‘‘competition” of this sort. To be sure, it is 
acontest not between the preachers, but between the 
makers of the list, who, we imagine, strive rather to 
guess at the probable opinions of the majority of voters 
than to express candidly their individual opinions ; but, 
after all, there is a reminder of the voting at a fair for 
the ‘‘most popular” officer, an introduction of the ele- 
ment of rivalry, which is a little out of tone with the 
subject. It is interesting enough to know the united 
opinion of the three hundred voters, but it proves 
nothing, and leads to nothing. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORREBPONDENT.]. 


HERE closed in St. Louis, on Friday evening last, 

as important a meeting of the National Conference 

of Charities and Correction as has ever been held. 
There gathered from every part of the country the men 
and women who are best known for their official and phil- 
anthropic interest in the care of the country’s poor, the 
country’s insane and idiotic, and the country’s crim- 
inals. Twenty-two States were represented by an ag- 
gregate of more than 200 delegates. There was a 
remarkable exhibition of the fellowship of philanthropy, 
a fellowship that knows neither social nor religious dis- 
tinction, but which is based upon the common needs 
and common impulses of humanity. Hebrew rabbis 
sat side by side with Roman Catholic prelates, and most 
orthodox bishops of the Episcopal Church compared expe- 


riences with noted radicals and unbelievers’ The one 
spirit of the meeting was unity of effort to promote the 
welfare of unfortunate humanity. The spectacle was 
in itself the most significant fact of the meeting. The 
Conference was opened by the Hon. William P. Letch- 
worth, its President, whose address was second to no 
paper read, for the clearness of statements and the use- 
fulness of the information it contained. As it would be 
impossible in the time and space at my disposal to do 
more than make a catalogue of the speakers, if I under- 
took to name them all, I had best, perhaps, simply con- 
fine myself to two or three of the addresses that seemed 
more than others to give tone to the meeting. 

Let us briefly glance at Mr. Letchworth’s address. 
Referring to Mr. Wine’s valuable tables of statistics, Mr. 
Letchworth stated that there were 423,225 persons in the 
country whose proper and economic oversight the 
Conference should consider. State organization for 
charitable and correctional supervision is of compara- 
tively recent date. Massachusetts organized her Board 
of Health, Lunacy. and Charity, in 1863; that was the 
beginning, and there are now eleven similar State 
Boards. In speaking of the New York Board, than 
which no other has done better work, Mr. Letchworth 
was necessarily hampered by his own relations with it, 
thereby leaving those who have known of his devotion 
toits interests the pleasant task of saying that under 
his leadership, and the wonderful executive ability of 
Dr. Charles P. Hoyt, its Secretary, it has been an un- 
ceasing fount for good in the State. From the work 
accomplished by the State Boards in the States where they 
already exist, the speaker found an argument in favor 
of their establishment in all the States of the Union, and 
that, having been so established, they should agree upon 
a uniform system of inquiry and statistical tables. In 
defining the duties of State Boards he said, most perti- 
nently, that—‘‘ These Boards should be so organized as 
not to relieve local Boards of Trustees of the full re- 
sponsibility for the proper management of their trusts. 
In the discharge of its functions, a State Board should 
aim to strengthen confidence in well-conducted institu- 
tions. Its organization should be such as to make 
its judgments impartial and its criticisms intelligent and 
fair, and thus, while correcting abuses when found to 
exist, through its hold on the public confidence, he able 
to protect deserving institutions from sensational attacks 
and shield them from unreasonable prejudice.” 

The subject’ of Charity Organization Societies was 
taken up, and commended highly. Briefly summing 
up the improvements in the treatment of the insane and 
of criminals, the growth of the feeling in favor of pre- 
ventive measures against pauperism and crime, and say- 
ing a warning word as to hereditary pauperism, Mr. 
Letchworth made an earnest appeal that all our chari- 
table effort might be permeated by that spirit of 
love which flows from a divine source. The whole 
address was marked by a deep knowledge, a clear in- 
sight, and a fair and candid statement of facts. If there 
is any fault to be found with it, it is that there was not 
a just presentation of those things which we have as 
Christian communities left undone. In fact, that is the 
one criticism on the whole meeting: the records of 
things accomplished were so zealously put forth that 
there was danger of the far greater needs being forgot- 
ten. There were one or two exceptions to this statement, 
notably in the wholesale, and some thought unjust and 
unnecessary, way in which the prevailing penal system 
of the country was arraigned by Mr. Round, of the 
Prison Association of New York, and in the very spirited 
remarks of Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, of Washington, D.C. 
She made a pathetic plea for abandoned mothers, and 
suggested the novelty in protective institutions of an 
asylum for the protection of men from the wily and 
designing women who walk the streets at night. 

In the discussion on Charity Organization, almsgiving 
was generally condemned save as a last resort ; systematic 
inquiry into the condition of the applicant was demand- 
ed; the best way to help the poor was declared to 
be to get them work, or, if they did not know how to 
work, to teach them how. 

The discussion of Reformatories and Houses of Ref- 
uge was a most excellent and practical one. I wish 
that your readers could have it verbatim, but as that can- 
not be, let me simply lay before them a few items 
from my note-book, as perhaps indicating the trend of 
opinion. Mr. P. J. Lansty, the successful warden of 
the New Jersey State Prison, believed in penitentiary 
rather than reformatory institutions. Dr. J. D. Schoul- 
ler, of Pontiac, Ill., read a paper that was highly in- 
structive, and had the additional merit of being enter- 
taining. In the course of his address he told a story, 
that had in it the keynote of the method he 
recommended in dealing with wayward boys. It was 
the story of a good Christian lady who was thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that she could save criminal boys 
with the Bible. She secured a position as cook inan 
institution with which he was connected, and immedi- 
ately concluded to make the thirteen boys under charge 
honest by leaving the food unlocked, contrary to usual 
custom. Day after day hams, pies, milk, etc., were 


missed. For some weeks she continued to pray for the 
young thieves and to ply them with Scriptural texts, 
but without beneficial result. One day the speaker saw 
her cutting a stick from a peach tree in the garden. 
‘‘How are you getting along with your boys ?” he in 
quired. ‘‘ Well,” she replied, ‘‘I think I shall be able 
to keep them honest as long as this peach tree ho!ds 
out.” A great many men had two ways of managing 
boys—with the Bible and with the whip; but between 
the Bible and the whip there was a large open space 
that ought to be filled with common sense. 


There was a decided sentiment against the contract - 


system in reformatories. The advocacy of State agen. 
cies to look after the boys who graduate from reform 
schools was advocated by Mr. Chidlaw, of Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Agnes D’Arcambal, of Kalamazoo, entered a pro- 
test against women being employed in reformatories for 
boys, and men in reformatories for girls. 
H. Hart, of Minnesota, delivered an admirable address 
on the sending of children to the West by the Eastern 
aid societies. He completely. riddled the charges made 
against the Children’s Aid Society of New York, and 
said, in effect, that not only were the children fairly sent, 
but that they were wanted, and that a large percentage 
of them did well, and justified the judgment of their 
astern friendsin sending them. A capital paper on the 
Catholic charities of St. Louis was read by Mr. Peter L. 
Foy ; without avowing his attention to do so, he showed 
very conclusively how in matters of economy and 
organization much might be learned in charity organi. 
zation from the Roman Catholic Church. The prevail- 
ing ideas throughout the discussion were that separate 
reformatories for the sexes are desirable, that the family 
plan or some modification of it is the best plan, that 
sending the wards of an overcrowded to an underpopu- 
lated region was a good thing, and that in the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents kindness and firm discipline, 
mercy and justice, must keep very close companionship. 

In the matter of prisons, the Conference was weak. 
Mr. Brockway was absent. The Secretary of the New 
York Prison Association read a paper, which was hotly 
discussed, and which he finally withdrew from publi- 
cation, it having accomplished its purpose in directing 
the attention of the Conference to the outrageous con- 
dition of the county jails, the atrocity of the jail sys- 
tem, the injustice of time sentences, and the desira- 
bility of an entirely indefinite sentence, to be dependent 
upon the reformation of the offender. The paper made 
no special reflection on any one State, but was an un- 
sparing arraignment of the prevailing penal system of 
the country. At the conlusion of his paper Mr. Round 
was no doubt the most unpopular man in the Conference, 
but he was warmly defended by some of the most popu- 
lar men there, notably, among others, by ex-Governor 
Anderson, of Kentucky. On the whole, it is not unfair 
to say that the paper would have had more weight if it had 
been less severe, and had added to the story of what 
had been neglected the story of the beginning of refor- 
mation. 

In closing this too hasty letter I must still add one 
word as to the beautiful and unfailing hospitality of 
the St. Louisians. There was nothing left undone that 
could give expression to their welcome. The public 
institutions were thrown open, carriages were provided 
in which the delegates were taken to view the city and 
the Exposition. The streets were magnificiently illu- 
minated on Wednesday night in honor of the guests. 
(Two other conventions were meeting at the same time— 
the Carriage Manufacturers and the American Public 
Health Association.) The principal social clubs were 
thrown open to the delegates, and the exercises closed 
with a supper that will not be soon forgotten by those 
who had the good fortune to be present. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VOICE. 
WHICH IS THE TRUE SCHOOL? 


By SARA DE LAND. 


INGING is such an infinite source of pleasure, and 
often of profit, to the possessor of even an indiffer- 
ent voice, that scarcely any other art has quite as many 
aspirants for fame and fortune. It has been said that 
in a famous musical center of Europe there are so many 
vocal students that, could they be eo utilized, the streets 
might be paved with them. How few, however, of the 
great number who commence to study ever reach even 
a tolerable degree of perfection! Nor is it for lack of 
either voice or talent, but, in the majority of cases, for 
want of a just appreciation of the task undertaken, and 
of how much time and real hard study must be devoted 
before any practical results can be obtained. 

It is held by some that voice is not necessarily a 
natural endowment, but may be acquired, or ‘‘ built,” as 
it is called. Were this absurd theory true there would 
be nothing to prevent any one who felt disposed from be- 
coming a Lind, Patti, or Gerster ; but, unfortunately for 
the victims of such theories, the stubborn fact remains 
that, as Rossini once aptly put it, in order to sing at all 
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‘there are three things necessary, and these are—voice, 
voice, voice.” But it is nevertheless true that with a 
very little voice one may be taught to sing acceptably 
music within the range of the voice, after it has been 
developed and the possessor has acquired the proper 
use cf the breath; good breathing being, as every one 
knows, the basis of all good singing. Methods, or 
schools, of singing are as numerous as are schools of 
theology, and among the adherents of the one there ex- 
ists the same spirit of rivalry and difference of opinion 
as is proverbial among the adherents of the other—each 
claiming perfection, whereas none are perfect, while all 
advocate much that is good. 

Regarding methods and teaching, it were well to imi- 
tate the liberal views held by a very able and well- 
known physician regarding ‘‘schools”’ of medicine. 
Being once asked whether he were an allopathist or 


~ homeopathist, he answered, ‘‘ I am a doctor.” 


With the best Italian masters yva//ty precedes quantity 
of tone, and is the most assiduously cultivated, text and 
dramatic force not infrequently being sacrificed to it 
and beauty of execution. Hence it is that a well- 
taught singer of the Italian school will never offend, but 
always delight, the ear by beauty of tone and grace of 
phrasing, however much she may disappoint in volume 
of sound and dramatic force. 

On the other hand, the German master and critic look 
upon largeness of tone and dramatic energy as the qual- 
ities most essentia] in a singer; and the possession of 
these, no matter what the faults may be, is a sure pass- 
port to respectful attention and public favor. 

The effect of this popular taste is at once apparent on 
hearing the average singer on the German stage; the 
lower notes are forced till they become coarse and mas 
culine, while those above the staff are rendered harsh, 
shrill, and brassy in the effort to produce the dramatic 
vigor thought necessary for the truthful rendering of 
music of the German school. 

While it is true that there are many voices, like jmany 
musical compositions, which require vigorous treatment 
to bring out their beauties, so there are voices and com- 
positions the charms of which would be wholly lost 
with other than the most delicate handling. From this 
it is evident that all voices cannot be successfully trained 
alike ; and, aside from a few rules inseparable from all 
methods, how hazardous it must be to attempt to follow 
one prescribed course ' 

Since there are so many unavoidable rules to be borne 


in mind by the pupil, it would seem desirable in im- 


parting vocal instruction, to simplify the methods as 
much as possible, to avoid confusion and to more clearly 
convey the ideas sought to be imparted. But to acquire 
some of the methods much used and advertised, we 
would need to be practical anatomists, and have our mus- 
cles at our finger ends, as it were, that we might give this 
one or that one a pull when a vocal] sound was to be pro- 
duced. For with the‘‘glottis,” ‘‘epiglottis,” ‘‘diaphragm,”’ 
‘uvula,” and various other technical terms more or less 
unintelligible to the average pupil, the unlucky beginner 
and searcher after musical knowledge must be ina maze 
as to what is required, and, whatever he may learn re- 
garding the use and development of his voice, he at 
least must receive the lasting impression that he is 
‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

Too much attention cannot be given to an easy and 
pleasing manner in singing, since this is largely influ- 
ential in making the singing and singer acceptable. It 
was said of a singer whose performance had not been 
distinguished for its artistic excellence, ‘* that which she 
sang was so charmingly presented that criticism would 
seem almost like rudeness.” 

When an effort in singing is apparent, the effect can- 
not be otherwise than painful, and is an unmistakable 
sign of either indisposition or false method ; for whatever 
is within the power and compass of the voice should be 
performed as easily and naturally as speaking, without 
rigidity of the muscles or distortion of the features. 


AS TO BLOWING ONE’S OWN TRUMPET. 
By 8S. A. W. Fipp.e, D.D. 


: 3 HE supreme duty of blowing one’s own horn has 


not, so far as 1 am aware, been duly illustrated 
and enforced of late. The writer has been impressed 
with a sense of the urgency of this matter for a long 
t.me, but the pressure of other affairs has left him no 
time for the excogitation which such a plethoric theme 
demands. Now, however, his spirit is irresistibly moved 
to express itself in regard to the subject. This inward 
constraint is the more impellent because of the needs of 
the rising generation. If this obligation to blow their own 
trumpet is not made clear and impressive to the young 
people of our day, many of them may grow up insensi- 
ble to the beauties, the advantages, the pleasures, which 
spring from the course of conduct suggested by our 
theme. Much of the enjoyment of life will be lost if 
they fail to taste the serene complacence, the exquisite 
delights, the soothing and satisfying peace and content- 
ment, which spring from the habit under discussion. If 


the present writer can do justice to the duty which is 
set before us, he is confident that the atmosphere wil! be 
made more and more resonant with joyful toots, with 
glad re-echoing blasts, which, like the wonderful echoes 
of the lakes of Killarney, will reproduce themselves 
without end, never wearying of their own charming 
music. 

The internal serenity which I have Sarely alluded to, 
in these introductory words, as marking the experience 
of the man who blows his own trumpet, is one of the 
attractions of the thing. I have seen the process of horn- 
blowing unbend the form of dignity, melt away the ice 
of formality, wreathe the rigid countenance in sunny 
smiles, and span the cloudy and theatening social sky 
with rainbows of contentment and joy. The ineffable 
sense of satisfaction with himself, his possessions and 
aitainments, his physical, mental, and spiritual estate— 
in fact, with his altogetherness—which characterizes the 
man who thoroughly appreciates himself, and announces 
that fact in trumpet-tones, has hardly any counterpart 
in human exeprience. It is a feeling wholly unique. 
Other poor creatures go through the world wholly cast 
down, brooding over faults and failures, lamenting 
shortcomings and ill-deserts ; but the blower of his own 
horn, with never any faintest thought of deficiency any- 
where in /¢s accounts, with uplifted head and triumph- 
ant mien, with the self-possessed, self-conscious, mag- 
nificent manner of the gesticulating, mace-carrying 
leader of a brass band, marches through the world, sat- 
isfaction in his soul, sunshine on bis brow, complacency 
on his lips, no slightest shadow of misgiving dimming 
the exuberant serenity of his inner man. Ina world 
where there is so much misery, where so many forms 
of unhappiness abound, surely it is worth while to point 
out to the sons of men this perennial fountain of bliss, 
whose refreshing waters flow forth at the reverberations 
of music which come when a man begins to blow bis 
own horn. 

Another advantage of this habit arises from the fact 
that the world re-echoes the sound of a man’s own 
trumpet. It credits his own testimony concerning him- 
self. Itsays: ‘* Whom shall we believe if not this man, 
who is so frank, so outspoken, so voluble, as it were, in 
his asseverations ? He takes us into his contidence, 
into his very bosom, so to speak, and we hear his heart 
beat, and we listen to hisown communings with himself : 
how can we doubt his declarations as to his own 
ability, wealth, prestige, and his general superiority ?” 

The world is right. Let aman keep on tooting, blow- 
ing, sounding forth his fame, and in due time the rest 
of mankind will chime in with him, and instead of one 
horn there will be many horns, attuned to the same 
note and sending out the same harmonious music. It 
is worth while, then. to blow your own trumpet for the 
sake of the resounding echoes which it wil! produce. 

Illustrations of this principle might be multiplied. 
The great king of ancient Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, is 
a case in point. He verily deemed himself the greatest 
man in the world, and said so, over and over again. 
anoourcing his exploits, victories, authority, and magnif- 
icence in various ways, and on all occasions. He kept 
on until he was recognized by almost everybody in the 


‘world about him as the possessor of supreme power 


over the bodies and minds, and even over the souls, of 
men. Three or four obscure individuals, it is true, who 
had no social position, political office, riches, nor any 
sort of standing in the community, set up their clamor 
in opposition to his claims ; but, in spite of their obstrep- 
erousness, when Nebuchadnezzar blew his own horn 
multitudes chimed in with cornet, flute, and all kinds of 
music, making the welkin ring with the proclamation 
of his fame. Where is therea clearer illustration of the 
fact that tke world echoes the sounds which a man 
makes by blowing his own trumpet ? 

Is not that valiant soldier, Goliath of Gath, another 

instance of this truth ? When he appeared in all his 
strength and glory, bedight with armor and accouter- 
ments, and stalked with majestic step into the valley be 
tween the two armies which were drawn up in battle 
array ; when he recounted his deeds of valor, rehearsed 
his splendid exploits, and proclaimed his courage and 
skill every day for more than a month, did not al) who 
beheld him believe his vauntings ? Was there a man 
who doubted that Goliath was actually the invincible 
champion which he appeared and claimed to be ? 
_ And in our day are there not types of this doctrine to 
be seen by any observing eye? For example, take the 
case of an eminent dignitary who was being féted and 
welcomed by a multitude of admirers. A pleasant allu- 
sion was made during the evening to his presence, and 
confidence was expressed that his work would continue 
to be successful | 

He rose to reply, beaming witb unutterable serenity, 
and said: ‘‘ You speak of my success; I am amazed 
myself when I contemplate it. My achievements are 
marvelous. I cannot account for them except on the 
principle shown in an incident in the life of our most 
dashing military hero, the commander of our armies 
He started out one day to fight the Indians when he 
‘was but a lieutenant, saying, ‘‘ Here goes Phil Sheri- 


dan , he will come back 4 captain or a corpse, and it 
does not matter which.” 

The effect of such utterances, you ask? Half a 
dozen, perhaps. out of hundreds present and attending 
to the words, were amazed at ‘hem—and all the rest 
were amazed at the greatness of the man. They recog 
nized the fact that such growth, such extraordinary 
powers as were here exhibited, needed to be explained 
to the common mind ; that the processes by which such 
astounding greatness had been evolved required eluct- 
dation. 

We are minded. therefore, to oppose the counsel of 
the wisest of our American humorists in regard to this 
matter. He saysin his ‘‘ Alminax,”’ on a page which is 
headed, ‘‘ Blo. brothers. blo,” and which contains a 
striking cut illustrating the performance alluded to: 
‘Young man, don’t be afraid to blo yure own horn ; 
but don't blo it in front of the proceshun ; go to the rear 
and do it.” Mr. Billings ought not to be allowed to 
preach such pernicious doctrine to our young men. 
‘To the rear”’ Never! Let them take their proper 
places in front, in full view of the public; fill their 
lungs with air, put the trumpet to their lips, and with 
vigor obey the poet’s impassioned charge: ‘‘ Blow! 
blow ! blow '” 

Still another reason for the promotion of this habit is 
furnished when we reflect that a considerable number 
of people find most exquisite enjoyment in contemplat- 
ing the manner, the character, the attitudes, the tri 
umphs, of the folks who blow their own trumpets. 
Matthew Arnold would call these people the ‘‘ rem- 
nant,” as distinguished frém the multitude who are 
confounded, bewildered, awe-stricken, and captivated 
by the sound of the trumpets aforesaid. These few dis- 
cerning persons, wise in their own conceits, perhaps, 
and given to skeptical notions, find the keenest sort of 
pleasure in listening to these horn-blowers, classifying 
them, noting their salient characteristics, and flouting 
them with ebullient and satirical laughter. Such folks 
will find in an incident like the following the source of 
cheer and intellectual hilarity for many long and weary 
years: A notable doctor of divinity, in an address some 
months ago, said (the two sentences were uttered con- 
secutively, as I record them): ‘‘ Never in all my life 
have I realized my utter nothingness as I have felt it 
within the past few months. Self-abnegation, brethren, 
is the noblest and most magnificent achlevement of the 
human mind.” For a single clear, reverberant, well- 
sustained. and full-volumed blast from a man’s own 
trumpet, this can hardly be excelled. I have only one 
other to match it. I beard a gentleman once say that 
he was writing a poem, which was intended to compass 
and solve all the critical questions at issue between 
science, philosophy, and religion ; that it would embrace 
about 10,000 lines ; that he had half the work done, but 
that he hesitated a little in regard to publishing it— 
‘‘Because,” he remarked, composedly, placidly, thought- 
fully, with the air of one who has surveyed the whole 
situation and mastered it, ‘‘ because, you know, in suca 
an undertaking a man would have to surpass Milton.” 

That incident has been full of cheer, exhilaration, 
buoyant and irresistible mirthfulness, for years, to my 
soul. Ever since it happened it has solaced me in soli- 
tude, and cheered me in adversity, and consoled me 
when business has been dull, and dissipated melan- 
choly, and relieved dyspepsia, and even cured sleepless- 
ness. Life has been to me a different thing since I 
heard that single resonant note from that. man’s own 
horn. 

Keep on, then, brethren, blowing your own trump. 
ets; if for no other reason, for the sake of the enjoy- 
ment which the spectacle affords to a few who are 
watching the performance. 

In addition to the points above made, it may be well 
to remark that the word ‘‘ trumpet” occurs in the Bible 
more than a hundred times, and that only one of these 
instances presents anything in opposition to trumpet- 
blowing. We are told of the victories which were gained, 
and the fame which accrued, and the cities which were 
captured, and the armies which were whipped, by the 
blowing of trumpets. A single passage in Matthew at first 
sight may seem out of harmony with the teachings which 
the present writer has been enforcing ; but when liberally 
construed, the apparent discrepancy disappears. The pas- 
sage says : ‘‘ When thou doest thine alms, do nét sound a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets.” Now, we have here no plain, 
unqualified command against sounding a trumpet, 
under any and all circumstances. The law is carefully 
hedged in and qualified. A man is forbidden to blow a 
trumpet when he gives alms ; he is forbidden to sound 
his trumpet as the hypocrites do. Then he is forbidden 
to blow the trumpet in the synagogues, or tn the streets. 
The reason for such prohibition is clear. But nothing 
is said against blowing the trumpet in a Christian 
church (the use of the term ‘‘ synagogue ” plainly shows 
that the inhibition was in most part temporary and 
local !), or in Congress, or in a Governor’s message, or in 
a court-room, or im the newspapers, or in a political 
canvass. Besides, some expositors have denied that the 
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word ‘‘trumpet in this passage means trumpet at all : 
it indicates, they say, ‘‘the frumpet-shaped bores in 
which the alms were deposited”! In that case we have 
not a single clear and unmistakable law in the Script- 
ures forbidding a man to blow his own horn. 

If any would pursue this part of the subject further, 
they will find in a good Bible dictionary, under the 
words ‘‘ Horn” and ‘‘ Trumpet,” pictures of various 
sorts of these instruments, such as were used in ancient 
times, and full descriptions of the manner in which they 
were blown. These articles will be of service to those 
who may wish to vary the methods, to increase the vol- 
ume, or tc add to the musical qualities of their horn- 
blowing. 

There occur to me two or three other passages which 
tnay not be so easily explained away. One is from the 
Book of Proverbs: ‘‘ Let another man praise thee, and 
not thine own lips.’ It may be that the revisers of the 
Old Testament will be able to show that this utterance 
was spoken to a different age from our own, and was not 
intended to apply to the nineteenth century. Yet there 
still remain the words: ‘‘ He that exalteth himself shall 
be abased ;’”’ and that other saying : ‘‘ Love vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, does not behave herself unscem- 
iy, seeketh not her own.” Perhaps these utterances, in 
-pite of the nineteenth century, were, after all, intended 
to inculcate modesty, gentleness, unselfishness. Per- 
haps they were given in order to hold up before the 
eyes of the world for imitation and emulation a char- 
acter wholly void of vainglory, clothed with humility, 
beautiful in its transparent simplicity ; without gilding 
of veneering, but genuine to the core; fashioned after 
flim who said, ‘‘ Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly 
in heart ;’’ in short, a meek and quiet spirit, which is in 
the sight of God of great price. 


owe 


LESSING’S ‘‘NATHAN THE WISE” AND 
THE DOCTRINE OF TOLERATION. 
By Epwin D. MEap. 


HE very marked revival of interest in Lessing dur. 

ing the last twenty years, and especially in this 
atest time, is one of the most notable and certainly one 
of the most grateful things in the intellectual world. 
Thinkers and writers, philosophers and poets, have their 
times of going out of fashion, like coats and cloaks, like 
the social customs and the cut of the hair. Shakespeare 
himself went out of fashion for quite fifty years, in 
the Queen Anne time. Spinoza, now the most studied, 
perhaps, of all the great modern philosophers, save 
Kant alone, had become so neglected in Lessing’s own 
time that he probably had not a dozen faithful readers 
in all Germany, and was generally regarded, as Lessing 
bimself has told us, as little better than a ‘‘ dead dog.” 
The present remarkable devotion to the study of Kant 
dates from a period scarcely twenty years back. For 
almost fifty years before that, Kant had been quite 
eclipsed to popular thought Ly the perhaps too dogmatic 
ijealism of the Hegelian epoch, and by the English em. 
piricism. The first cry of ‘‘ Back to Kant,” which 
some of us are already beginning to be a little weary of, 
was almost exactly synchronous with the reawakening 
of interest in Lessing, both in England and America 
und in Germany itself. In their idolatry—for it was 
hardly less than idolatry—for Goethe and Schiller, the 
German people almost forgot for half a century the 
inestimable services of Lessing as the real head of the 
golden age of their literature, and in the literature of 
the German mind ; and it is only in our own time that 
his works have been properly studied, and his genius 
and character received their adequate recognition. 
‘‘When he appeared,” says one, ‘‘the literature of his 
country was corrupted and enslaved by French infiu- 
ences. The aim of Lessing was to reinvigorate and 
emancipate the national thought and taste ; and the 
splendid outburst of national genius that followed was 
in alarge measure the result of his labors.”’ 

Twenty years ago, Lessing was, in England and 
America, an almost unread author, Known and loved 
oaoly here and there by some special student. Nothing 
certainly is to be more regretted of Carlyle, unless it be 
that he did not devote to Luther the years which he de- 
voted to Frederick, than that he did not add an essay 
upon Lessing to those upon Goethe, Schiller, Novalis, 
und Jean Paul. He makes only one or two passing 
allusions to Lessing is all his writings; but these are 
enough, as in the case of his better remembered word 
on Fichte, to show how truly he grasped the man and 
how deeply he might have written upon him. In 
America, even up to five years ago, I cannot think of 
any important word whatever which had been written 
of Lessing, save Mr. Lowell’s essay—which still remains 
the best that has been written, or that is likely to be 
written in a hurry, either here or in England. 

But in these late years we have suddenly been fur- 
nished with three admirable lives of Lessing—the trans- 
lation of Adolph Stahr’s enthusiastic work, which was 
the immediate occasion of Mr. Lowell’s essay ; Miss Zim- 
mern’s little volume, and the exhaustive biography by 


Mr. Sime, the completest and most critical work on Les- 
sing which exists in any language. And now, at last, 
we have, in Bohn’s Library, a uniform English edition 
of almost all of Lessing’s principal works. 

‘‘Nathan the Wise” is probably Lessing’s greatest 
work, whether looked at from the literary standpoint 
or with reference to its influence upon religious thought. 
Lessing was quite as much a religious as a literary re- 
former, and it would be hard to say how many move- 
ments in modern German religious thought owe their 
first impulse to him. Perhaps ‘‘ The Education of the 
Human Race” sounds his deepest religious note. Cer- 
tainly no other modern religious work has been so im- 
mediately fruitful—showing conclusively, as it does, 
that the law of development applies as truly to theology 
as to all else, and that revelation, or, better, the religious 
education of mankind, is progressive and continuous. 
‘‘ Nathan the Wise” is the noblest plea that ever has 
been made for toleration, for the emphasis upon charac- 
ter in religios, and for recognition of the fact that 
there is a spirit of religion deeper than all special relig- 
ions. and that it is the duty of the Jew to rise out of 
his self-sufticiency, and of the Christian to know the 
Mussulman as something other than ‘‘ barbarian,” and 
of all to know each other and themselves as the imper- 
fect mediums of imperfect truths. 

‘Nathan the Wise” is not. indeed, the first great 
plea for toleration, if, as seems to us, it is the greatest 
and the noblest one ; although the notion of toleration, 
as we understand it, is emphatically a modern notion. 
It was nota thing of the Reformation - brief reference 
to the works of Luther, of Calvin, or of Knox will show 
that. Zwingli alone, of the great Reformers, had some- 
thing of the modern tolerant spirit. Zwingli and the 
Hungarian reformer, Dudith, emphatically disclaimed 
the notion that any man is entitled to assume, in his 
dealings with others, that his own interpretations of 
Scripture are true, and those of other men, if different, 
false and culpable. ‘*‘ You contend,” wrote Dudith to 
Beza, ‘‘that Scripture is a perfect rule of faith and 
practice. But yeu are all divided about the sense of 
Scripture, and you have not settled who shall be judge. 
You say one thing; your opponent, Stancarus, says 
another. You quote Scripture; he quotes Scripture. 
You reason ; he reasons. You require me to believe 
you ; I respect you: but why should I trust you rather 
than Stancarus? You say he isa heretic; but the 
papists say you are both heretics.” 

In the history of England, from the Reformation to the 
Commonwealth, there is, as Bishop Heber has observed 
in his ‘‘ Life of Jeremy Taylor,” ‘‘ abundant proof that, 
much us every religious party, in its turn, had suffered 
from persecution, and loudly and bitterly as each had, 
in its own particular instance, complained of the severi- 
ties exercised against its members, no party had yet 
been found to perceive the great wickedness of persecu- 
tion in the abstract, or the moral unfitness of temporal 
punishment as an engine of religious controversy. Even 
the sects who were themselves under oppression ex- 
claimed against their rulers, not as being persecutors at 
all, but as persecuting those who professed the truth ; 
and each sect, as it obtained the power to wield the sec- 
ular weapon, esteemed it a duty, as well as a privilege, 
not to bear the sword in vain.” 

It has been said, and with much justice, that it is 
chiefly to the many keen discussions in England and 
Holland, in the seventeenth century, aided, of course, 
by the rapidly increasing number and power of the dis- 
senters from the established churches and by the gen- 
eral broadening of culture—enabling men to see that 
diversity of mental gifts and acquirements naturally 
leads to diversity of opinion, and also, as Cromwell said, 
to ‘‘ think it possible that they might themselves be mis- 
taken ’—that the growth of the tolerant spirit is to be 
ascribed. Milton’s ‘‘Areopagitica” appeared in 1644; 
Jeremy Taylor's ‘‘ Liberty of Prophesying,” in 1647 ; 
Spinoza’s ‘‘Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” in 1670; 
Locke’s famous letter on ‘‘ Toleration ” (first published 
in Holland), in 1689. These are the great epoch-making 
books in the history of the struggle for toleration. But 
more than ten years before Milton’s ‘‘ Areopagitica,” 
every principle urged in these works had been clearly 
asserted in this New World. The honor of the first full 
proclamation of the gospel of toleration, as well as the 
shame of the persecution of the preacher of it, belongs 
to America. I quote the eloquent words of Bancroft : 


** At a time when Germany was the battle-ground for al! 
Europe in the implacable wars of religion ; when even Hol- 
land was bleeding with the anger of vengeful factions ; when 
France was still to go through the fearful struggle with 
bigotry ; when England was gasping under the despotism 
of intolerance; almost half a century before William Penn 
became an American proprietary ; and two years before 
Descartes founded modern philosophy on the method of 
free reflection— Roger Williams asserted the great doctrine of 
intellectual liberty. He was the first person in modern 
Christendom to assert in its plenitude the doctrine of the 
liberty of conscience, the equality of opinions before the 
law ; and in its defense he was the harbinger of Milton, the 
precursor and the superior of Jeremy Taylor. For Taylor 


limited his toleration to a few Christian sects : the philan- 


thropy of Williams compassed the earth. Taylor favored 
partial reform, commended lenity, argued for forbearance, 
and entered a special plea in behalf of each tolerable sect : 
Williams would permit persecution of no opinion, of no re- 
ligion, leaving heresy unharmed by law and orthodoxy un- 
protected by the terrors of penal statutes. Taylor still 
clung to the necessity of positive regulations enforcing re- 
ligion and eradicating error: he resembled the poets, 
who, in their folly, first declaretheir hero to be invulnerable, 
and then clothe him in earthly armor: Williams was will- 
ing to leave truth alone, in her own panoply of light, believ- 
ing that if, in the ancient feud between truth and error, the 
employment of force could be entirely abrogated, truth 
would have much the best of the bargain. It is the custom 
of mankind to award high honors to the successful inquirer 
into the laws of nature, to those who advance the bounds of 
human knowledge. Wepraise the man who first analyzed 
the air, or resolved water into its elements, or drew the 
lightning from the clouds. A moral principle has a much 
wider and nearer influence on haman happiness: and no 
discovery of truth can be of more direct benefit to society 
than that which established a perpetual religious peace, and 
spreads tranquillity throughout every community and every 
bosom. If Copernicus is held in perpetual reverence be- 
cause, on his death-bed, he published to the world that the 
sun is the center of our system; if the name of Kepler is 
preserved in the annals of human excellence tor his sagacity 
in detecting the laws of planetary motion ; if the genius of 
Newton has been almost adored for dissecting a ray of light 
and weighing heavenly bodies as ina balance—let there be 
for the name of Roger Williams at least some humble place 
among those who have advanced moral scienes, and made 
themselves the benefactors of mankind.’’ 

The attitude of the Massachusetts colony in the mat- 
ter of toleration, as shown both in the banishment of 
Williams and in the treatment of the (Qluakers, is some- 
thing to turn to simply for its lessons of warning. But 
it is a great mistake to think the Massachusetts Puri- 
tans behind the rest of the world of their time in this 
matter. And especially wrong is it to identify the 
Plymouth Pilgrims here with the Puritans of Boston 
and Salem. The Pilgrims had learned the lesson of 
tolerance in Holland, that wonderful nursery of free 
dom and good spirit in modern Europe, and they proved 
how well they had taken the lesson to heart, not only 
in their large-hearted conduct toward Williams, while 
he was suffering the persecutions of the Boston colony, 
but in every chapter of their history. 

To-day, no really thoughtful man fails to recognize, 
not only the right of free thought and discussion, but 
its necessity to the well-beingof mankind. John Stuart 
Mill’s summing up, in his work © On Liberty,” of the 
grounds of the necessity of such toleration and freedom 
would be indorsed by every scholar. Says Mr. Mill: 
‘“(1) If any opinion is compelled to silence, that opinion 
may, for aught we know, be true. To deny this is to 
assume our Own infallibility. (2) Though the silenced 
opinion be an error, it may, and very commonly does, 
contain a portion of truth ; and since the general or pre- 
vailing opinion on any subject is rarely or never the 
whole truth, it is only by the collision of adverse opin. 
ions that the remainder of the truth has any chance of 
being supplied. 
only true, but the whole truth, unless it is suffered to 
be and actually is vigorously and earnestly contested, 
it will, by most of those who receive it, be held in the 
manner of a prejudice, with little comprehension or 
feeling of its rational grounds. And not only this, but 
(4) the meaning of the doctrine itself will be in danger 
of being lost or enfeebled and deprived of its vital effect 
on the character and conduct—the dogma becoming a 
mere forma! profession, inefficacious for good, but cum. 
bering the ground and preventing the growth of any 
real and heartfelt conviction from reason or personal 
experience.” 

No man of the last century eaw all this so clearly and 
broadly as Lessing, and no man ever did grander service 
fortheidea. The distinctive and great merit of ‘‘ Nathan 
the Wise ” is in its extension of the principle of toleration 
beyond the province of a single religion, in the mutual 
relations of its various sects, to the relations, one to the 
other, of the various great religions of mankind. It 
shows the smallness and the meanness of the mere sec- 
tarian Christian, Mussulman, and Jew, and the deep 
common ground where Christian, Mussulman, and Jew 
may meet in the spirit of mutual helpfulness, tolerance, 
forbearance, and willingness to learn. 

If Lessing seems to deal with some of the Christian 
characters of his great drama with especial severity, it 
is to be remembered that it was a Christian public which 
he was writing to rebuke. 
Constantinople, we may be very sure that the bigoted 
Patriarch of the drama would not have been called 
Christian ; and had he been writing for the children of 
Israel, then the great-minded Nathan had not been a 
yew. It was the Jew, Moses Mendelssohn, the friend of 
Lessing, whose keen spiritual eye recognized in the 
“‘ Nathan ” a real glorification of Christianity. ‘‘ Only 


from a Christian people,” he said, ‘‘could a man like 
Lessing and a book like ‘ Nathan’ rise ; only in such a 
people a man be developed to such high feeling.” 

It has often been said that Moses Mendelssohn was the 
original of Nathan. Germany has yet very much to do 


(3) Even if the received opinion be not. 


Had he been writing for 
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in realizing the true greatness of Lessing and in paying 
her debt to him, when we have to remember that 
scarcely a year ago her greatest writer of our time, the 
Jew, Berthold Auerbach, died of a broken heart over 
the persecution of his race by a nominally Christian peo- 
ple just celebrating the centennials of the ‘‘ Nathan” 


and of Kant’s “‘ Critique of Reason.”’ 


RAMONA. 
BY HELEN JACKSON. 
XXIV. 

HERE was no real healing for Alessandro. His 

hurts had gone too deep. His passionate heart, 
ever secretly brooding over the wrongs he had borne, 
the hopeless outlook for his people in the future, and 
most of all the probable destitution and suffering in 
store fer Ramona, consamed itself as by hidden fires. 
Speech, complaint, active antagonism, might have 
saved him; but all these were foreign to his self- 
Slowly, so slowly 
that Ramona could not tell on what hour or what day 
her terrible fears first changed to an even more terrible 
certainty, his brain gave way, and the thing, in dread 
of which he had cried out the morning they left San 
Pasquale, came upon bim. Strangely enough, and 
mercifully, now that it had really come, he did not 
know it. He knew that he suddenly came to his con- 
sciousness sometimes, and discovered himself in strange 
and unexplained situations; had no recollection of 
what had happened for an interval ef time, longer or 
shorter ; but he thought it was only a sort of sickness ; 
he did not know that during those intervals his acts 
were the acts of a madman; never violent, aggressive, 
or harmful to any one; never destructive. It was 
piteous to see how, in these intervals, his delusions 
were always shaped by the bitterest experiences of his 
life. Sometimes he fancied that the Americans were 
pursuing him, or that they were carrying off Ramona, 
At such times he would 
run with maniac swiftness for hours, till he fell ex- 
hausted on the ground, and slowly regained true con- 
sciousness by exhaustion. At other times he believed 
he owned vast flocks and herds; would enter any in- 
closure he saw, where there were sheep or cattle, go 
about among them, speak of them to passers-by as his 
own. Sometimes he would try to drive them away ; 
but on being remonstrated with, would bewilderedly 
give up the attempt. Once he suddenly found himself in 
the road driving a small flock of goats, whose he knew 
not, nor whence he got them. Sitting down by the 
roadside, he buried his head in his hands. ‘‘ What has 
happened to my memory ?” he said. ‘‘ I must be ill of a 
fever'’ As hesatthere, the goats, of their own accord, 
turned and trotted back into a corral near by, the owner 
of which stood, laughing, on his door-sill ; and when 
Alessandro came up, said, good-naturedly, ‘‘ All right, 
Alessandro! I saw you driving off my goats, but I 
thought you’d bring ’em back.” 

Everybody in the valley knew him, and knew his 
condition. It did not interfere with his capacity as a 
worker, for the greater part of the time. He was one 
of the best shearers in the region, the best horse-breaker, 
and his services were always in demand, spite of the 
risk there was of his having at any time one of these 
attacksof wandering. His absences were a great grief to 
Ramona, not only from the loneliness in which it lef 
her, but from the anxiety she felt lest his mental dis- 
order might at any time take a more violent and dan- 
gerous shape. This anxiety was all the more harrowing 
because she must keep it locked in her own breast, her 
wise and loving instinct telling her that nothing could be 
more fatal to him than the knowledge of his real condi- 
tion. More than once he reached home, breathless, pant- 
ing, the sweat rolling off his face, crying aloud, ‘‘ The 
Americans have found us out, Majella! They were on 
the trail! I baffled them. I came up another way.” 
At such times she would soothe him like a child ; per- 
suade him tolie down and rest ; and when he waked and 
wondered why he was so tired, she would say, ‘‘ You 
were all out of breath when you came in, dear. You 
must not climb so fast ; itis foolish to tire one’s self so.”’ 

In these days Ramona began to think earnestly of 
Felipe. She believed Alessandro might be cured. A 
wise doctor could surely do something for him. If 
Felipe knew what sore straits she was in, Felipe would 
help her. But how could she reach Felipe without the 
Sefiora’s knowing it? And, still more, how could she 
send a letter to Felipe without Alessandro knowing what 
she had written ? Ramona was as helplessin her freedom 
on this mountain eyrie as if she had been chained hand 
and foot. | 

And so the winter wore away, and the spring. What 
wheat grew in their ficeldsin this upper air! Wild oats, 
too, in every nook and corner. The goats frisked and 
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fattened, and their hair grew long and silky ; the sheep 
were already heavy again with wool, and it was not yet 
midsummer. The spring rains had been good; the 
stream was full, and the flowers grew along its edges 
thick as in beds. | 

The. baby had thrived; as placid, laughing a little 
thing as if its mother had never known sorrow. ‘‘ One 
would think she had suckled pain,” thought Ramona, 
‘*so constantly have I grieved this year ; but the Virgin 
has kept her well.” 

If prayers could compass it, that would surely have 
been so; for night and day the devout, trusting, and 
contrite Ramona had knelt before the Madonna and told 
her golden beads, till they were well-nigh worn smooth 
of all their delicate chasing. 

At midsummer was to be a féte in the Saboba 
village, and the San Bernardino priest would come there. 
This would be the time to take the baby down to be 
christened ; this also would be the time to send the 
letter to Felipe, inclosed in one to Aunt Ri. who would 
send it for her from San Bernardino. Ramona felt 
half guilty as she sat plotting what she should say 
and how she should send it—she, who had never had in 
her loyal, transparent breast one thought secret from 
Alessandro since they were wedded. But it was all for 
his sake. When he was well, he would thank her. 

She wrote the letter with much study and delibera- 
tion ; her dread of it being read by the Sefiora was so 
great that it almost paralyzed her pen as she wrote. 
More than once she destroyed pages, as being too sacred 
a confidence for unloving eyesto read. At last, the day 
before the féte, it was done, and safely hidden away. 
The baby’s white robe, finely wrought in open-work, 
was also done. No baby would there be at the f@te so 
daintily wrapped as hers ; and Alessandro had at last 
given his consent that the name should be Majella. It 
was areluctant consent, yielded finally only to please 
Ramona ; and, contrary to her wont, she had been willing 
in this instance to have her own wish fulfilled rather than 
his. Her heart was set upon having the seal of baptism 
added to the name she so loved ; and,‘ If I were to die,”’ 
she thought, ‘how glad Alessandro would be to have 
still a Majella 

All her preparations were completed, and it was yet not 
noon. She seated herself on the veranda to watch for 
Alessandro, who had been two days away, and was to 
have returned the previous evening to make ready for 
the tripto Saboba. She was disquieted at his failure to 
return at the appointed time. As the hours crept on and 
he did not come, her anxiety increased. The sun had 
gone past the mid-heavens before he came. He had 
ridden fast; she had heard the quick strokes of the 
horse’s hoofs on the ground before she saw him. ‘‘ Why 
comes he riding like that ”” she thought, and ran to meet 
him. As he drew near, she saw to her surprise that he 
was riding a new horse. ‘‘ Why, Alessandro!” she 
cried. ‘‘ What horse is this 7” 

-He looked at her bewilderedly, then a! the horse. 
True, it was not his own horse! He struck his hand 
on his forehead, endeavoring to collect his thoughts. 
‘‘ Where is my horse, then ?” he said. 

‘“My God! Alessandro,” cried Ramona. ‘‘ Take the 
horse back instantly. They will say you stole it.” 

‘But I left my pony there in the corral,” he said. 
‘They will know 1 did not mean to steal it. How 
could I ever have made the mistake ? | recollect 
nothing, Majella. I must have had one of the sick- 
nesses.” 

Ramona’s heart was cold with fear. Only too well 
she knew what summary punishment was dealt in that 
region to horse-thieves. ‘‘Oh, let me take it back, 
dear!” she cried. ‘‘ Let me go down with it. They 
will believe me.” 

‘“Majella!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ think you I would send 
you into the fold of the wolf? My wood-dove! It is 
in Jim Farrar’s corral [left my pony. I was there last 
night, to see about the sheep-shearing in the autumn. 
And that is the last I know. I wil! ride back as soon 
as I have rested. I am heavy with sleep.” 

Thinking it safer to let him sleep for an hour, as his 
brain was evidently still confused, Ramona assented to 
this, though a sense of danger oppressed her. — Getting 
fresh hay from the corral, she with her own hands 
rubbed the horse down. It was a fine, powerful black 
horse ; Alessandro had evidently urged him cruelly up 
the steep trail, for his sides were steaming, his nostrils 
white with foam. Tears stood in Ramona’s eyes as she 
did what she could forhim. He recognized her good- 
will, and put his nose to her face. ‘‘It must be because 
he was black like Benito, that Alessandro took him,” 
she thought. ‘‘Oh, Mary Mother, help us to get the 
creature safe back !” she said. 

When she went into the house, Alessandro was asleep. 
Ramona glanced at the sun. It was already in the west- 
ern sky. By no possibility could Aiessandro go to Far- 
rar’s and back before dark. She was on the point of 
waking him, when a furious barking from Capitan and 
the other dogs roused him instantly from his sleep, and, 
springing to his feet, he ran out to see what it meant. [n 
a moment more Ramona followed—only a moment ; hard- 


over the mutilated face. 


ly a moment ; but when she reached the threshold, it was 
to hear a gun-shot, to see Alessandro fall to the ground, 
to see, in the same second, a ruffianly man leap from 
his horse, and, standing over Alessandro’s body, fire his 
pistol again, once, twice, into the’ forehead, cheek. 
Then, witha volley of oaths, each word of which seemed 
to Ramona’s reeling senses to fill the air with a sound 
like thunder, he untied the black horse from the post 
where Ramona had fastened him, and, leaping into his 
saddle again, galloped away, leading the horse; as he 
rode away, he shook his fist at Ramona, who was kneel 
ing on the ground, striving to lift Alessandro’s head, and 
to stanch the blood flowing from the ghastly wounds. 
‘That'll teach you damned Indians to leave off stealing 
our horses!” he cried; and, with another volley of 
terrible oaths, was out of sight. 

With a calmness which was more dreadful than any 
wild outcry of grief, Ramona sat on the ground by Ales 
sandro’s body, and held his hands in hers. There was 
nothing to be done for him. The first shot had been 
fatal, close to his heart ; the murderer aimed well ; the 
after-shots, with the pistol, were from mere wanton 
brutality. After a few seconds Ramona rose, went into 
the house, brought out the white altar-cloth, aad laid it 
As she did this, she recalled 
words she had heard Father Salvierderra ‘quote as 
having been said by Father Junipero, when one of the 
Franciscan Fathers had been massacred by the Indians, 
at San Diego. ‘‘ Thank God!” he said, ground 
is now watered by the blood of a martyr !’’ 

‘“The blood of a martyr!” The words seemed to 
float in the air ; to cleanse it from the foul blasphemies 
the murderer had spoken. ‘‘ My Alessandro !” she said. 
‘* Gone to be with the saints ; one of the blessed martyrs ; 
they will listen to what a martyr says.” His hands 
were warm. She laid them in her bosom, kissed them 
again and again. Stretching herself on the ground by 
his side, she threw one arm over him, and whispered in 
his ear, ‘‘ My love, my Alessandro! Oh, speak once to 
Majella! Whydol not grievemore? My Alessandro ' 
Is he not blest already ? And soon we will be with him ! 
The burdens were too great. He could not bear them !’ 
Then waves of grief broke over her, and she sobbed 
convulsively ; but still she shed no tears. Suddenly she 
sprang to her feet, and looked wildly around. The sun 
was not many hours high. Whither should she go for 
help ¥ The old Indian woman had gone away with the 
sheep, and would not be back til! dark. Alessandro 
must not lie there on the ground. To whom should she 
go’ Towalk to Saboba was out of the question. There 
was another Indian village nearer—the village of the 
Cahuillas, on one of the high plateaus of San’ Jacinto. 
She had once been there. Could she find that trail 
now ? Shemust try. There was no human help nearer. 

Taking the baby in herarms, she knelt by Alessandro, 
and, kissing him, whispered, ‘* Farewell, my beloved. 
I will not be long gone. I go to bring friends.” As 
she set off, swiftly running, Capitan, who had been 
lying by Alessandro’s side, uttering heart-rending howls, 
bounded to his feet to follow her. ‘: No, Capitan,” she 
said ; and, leading him back to the body, she took his 
head in her hands, looked into his eyes, and said, 
‘*Capitan, watch here.” With a whimpering cry, he 
licked her hands, and stretched himself on the ground. 
He understood, and would obey ; but his eyes followed 
her wistfully till she disappeared from sight. 

The trail was rough, and hard to find. More than 
once Ramona stopped, bafed, among the rocky ridges 
and precipices. Her clothes were torn, her face bleed- 
ing, from the thorny shrubs; her feet seemed leaden, 
she made her way soslowly. I[t was dark in the ravines. 
As she climbed spur after spur, and still saw nothing- 
but pine forests or bleak opens, her heart sank within 
her. The way had not seemed so long before. Ales- 
sandro had been with her; it was a joyous, bright day, 
and they had lingered wherever they liked, and yet the 
way had seemed short. Fear seized her that she was 
lost. If that were so, before morning she would be 
with Alessandro ; for fierce beasts roamed San Jacinto 
by night. But for the baby’s sake, she must not die. 
Feverishly she pressed on. At last, just asit had grown 
so dark she could see only a few hand-breadths before 
her, and was panting more {rom terror than from run. 
ning, lights suddenly gleamed out, only a few rods 
ahead. It was the Cahuilla village. In a few moments 
she was there. 

It is a poverty-stricken little place, the Cahuilla vil- 
lage—a cluster of tule and adobe huts, on a narrow bit 
of bleak and broken ground, on San Jacinto Mountain ; 
the people are very poor, but are proud and high-spirited ; 
veritable mountaineers in nature, fierce and independ- 
ent. 

Alessandro had warm friends among them, and the_ 
news that he had been murdered, and that his wife had 
run all the way down the mountain, with her baby in 
her arms, for help, went like wildfire through the place. 
The people gathered in an excited group around the 
hov se where Ramona had taken refuge. She was lying, 
half unconscious, ou wu Led. As soon as she had gasped 


out her terrible story, she had fuilen forward on the 
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floor, fainting, and the baby had been snatched from 
her arms justin time to save it. She did not seem to 
miss the child ; had not asked for it, or noticed it when 
it was brought to the bed. A merciful oblivion seemed 
to be fast stealing over her senses. But she had spoken 
words enough to set the village in a blaze of excitement. 
It ran higher and higher. Men were everywhere mount- 
ing their horses—some to go up and bring Alessandro’s 
body down ; some organizing a party to go at once to Jim 
Farrar’s house and shoot him: these were the younger 
men, friends of Alessandro. Earnestly the aged Cap- 
itan of the village implored them to refrain from such 
violence. 

‘‘ Why should ten be dead instead of one, my sons ”” 
he said. ‘‘ Will you leave your wives aud your chil- 
dren like this? The whites will kill us all if you lay 
hands on the man. Perhaps they themselves will pun- 
ish him.” 

A derisive laugh rose from the group. Never yet 
within their experience had a white man been punished 
for shooting an Indian. The Capitan knew that as well 
as they did. Why did he command them to sit like 
women, and do nothing, while a friend was murdered * 

‘* Because I am old, and you are young. | have seen 
that we fight in vain,” said the wise old man. ‘‘ It is 
not sweet to me, any more than to you. It is a fire in 
my veins. ButI am old. I haveseen. I forbid vou to 


go.” 
The women added their entreaties to his, and the 


young men abandoned their project. But it was with 
sullen reluctance; the mutterings were to be heard, on 
all sides, that the time would come yet. There was 
more than one way of killinga man. Farrar would not 
be long seen in the valley. Alessandro should be 
avenged. 

As Farrar rode slowly down the mountain, leading his 
recovered horse, he revolved in his thoughts what course 
to pursue. A few years before, he would have gone home, 
no more disquieted at having killed an Indian than if he 
tad killed a fox or a wolf. But things were different 
now. This Agent, that the Government had taken it 
into its head to send out to look after the Indians, had 
made it hot, the other day, for some fellows in San Ber- 
nardino who had maltreated an Indian ; he had even 
gone so far as to arrest several liquor dealers for simply 
selling whisky to Indians; if he were to take this case 
of Alessandro’s in hand, it might be troublesome. Far. 
rar concluded that his wisest course would be to make a 
show of good conscience and fair dealing by delivering 
himself up at once to the nearest justice of the peace, as 
having killed a man in self-defense. Accordingly, he rode 
straight to the house of a Judge Wells, afew miles below 
Saboba, and said that he wished to surrender himself as 
having commiited ‘‘ justifiable homicide ” on an Indian, 
or Mexican, he did not know which, who had stolen his 
horse. He told a plausible story, He professed not to 
know the man, or the place ; but did not explain how 
it was that, knowing neither, he had gone so direct to 
the spot. 

He said : ‘‘I followed the trai] for some time, but 
when I reached a turn, I came ir.to a sort of blind trail, 
where I lost the track. I think the horse had been led 
up on hard sod, to mislead any one on thetrack. I pushed 
on, crossed the creek, and soon found the tracks again in 
soft ground. This part of the mountain was perfectly un- 
known to me, and very wild. Finally I came to a ridge, 
from which I looked down ona little ranch. As I came 
near the house. the dogs began to bark, just as I discovered 
my horse tied toatree. Hearing the dogs, an Indian, or 
Mexican, I could not tell which, came out of the house, 
flourishing a large knife. I called out to him, ‘ Whose 
horse is that ?) He answered in Spanish, ‘It is mine.’ 
‘Where did you getit? I asked. ‘In San Jacinto,’ 
was his rep!v. As he still came toward me, brandish- 
ing the knife, I drew my gun, and said, ‘Stop, or I'll 
shoot!’ He did not stop, and I fired; still he did not 
stop, so! fired again; and as he did not fall, I knocked 
him down with the buttof my gun. After he was down 
I shot him twice with my pistol.” 

The duty of a Justice in such a case as this was clear. 
Taking the prisoner into custody, he sent messengers to 
summon a jury of six men to hold inquest on the body 
of said Indian or Mexican ; andearly the next morning, 
led by Farrar, they set out fer the mountain. When 
they reached the ranch, the body had been removed ; 
the house was locked; no signs left of the tragedy of 
the day before, except a few blood-stains on the ground, 
where Alessandro had fallen. Farrar seemed greatly 
relieved at this unexpected phase of affairs. However, 
wnen he found that Judge Wells, instead of attempt- 
ing to return to the valley that night, proposed to pass 
the night at a ranch only a few miles from the Cahuilla 
village, he became almost hysterical with fright. He 
declared that the Cahuillas would surely come and mur- 
der him in the night, and begged piteously that the men 
would stay all night with him to guard him. 

At midnight Judge Wells was roused by he arrival of 
the Capitan and head men of the Cabuilla village. They 
had heard of his arrival with his jury, and they had 
come to lead them to their village, where the body of 


the murdered man lay. They were greatly distressed on 
learning that they ought not to have removed the body 
from the spot where the death had taken place, and that 
now no inquest could be held. 

Judge Wells himself, however, went back with them, 
saw the body, and heard the full account of the murder 
as given by Ramona on her first arrival. Nothing more 
could now be learned from her, as she was in a high 
fever and delirium ; knew no one, not even the baby 
when they laid it on her breast ; she lay restlessly toss- 
ing from side to side, talking incessantly, clasping her 
rosary in her hands, and constantly mingling snatches 
of prayers with cries for Alessandro and Felipe; the 
only token of consciousness she gave was to clutch the 
rosary wildly, and sometimes hideit in her bosom if they 
attempted to take it from her. 

Judge Wells was a frontiersman, and by no means 
sentimentally inclined ; but the tears stood in his eyes as 
he looked at the unconscious Ramona. 

Farrar had pleaded that the preliminary hearing 
might take place immediately ; but after this visit to the 
village, the judge refused his request, and appointed the 
trial a week from that day, to give time for Ramona 
to recover, and appear as a witness. He impressed 
upon the Indians as strongly as he coulé the importance 
of having her appear. It was evident that Farrar’s ac- 
count of the affair was false from first to last. Ales- 
sandro had no knife. He had not had time to go many 
steps from the door; the volley of oaths, and the two 
shots almost simultaneously, were what Ramona heard 
as she ran tothe door ; Alessandro could not have spoken 
many words. : 

The day for the hearing came. Farrar had been, 
during the interval, in a merely nominal custody ; hav- 
ing been allowed to go about his business, on his own 
personal guarantee of appearing 1n time for the trial. 
It was with a strange mixture of regret and relief that 
Judge Wells saw the hour of the trial arrive, and not a 
witness on the ground except Farrar himself. That 
Farrar was a brutal ruffian, the whole country knew. 
This last outrage was only one of a long series ; the 
judge would have been glad to have committed him for 
trial, and have seen him get his deserts. But San Ja- 
cinto Valley, wild, sparsely settled as it was, had yet as 
fixed standards and criterions of popularity as the most 
civilized of communities could show; and to betray 
sympathy with Indians was more than any man’s po- 
litical head was worth. The word ‘‘ justice” had lost 
its meaning, if indeed it ever had any, so far as they 
were concerned. The valley was a unit on that ques. 
tion, however divided it might be upon others. n the 
whole, the judge was relieved, though it was not with- 
out a bitter twinge, as of one accessory after the deed, 
and unfaithful to a friend, for he had known Alessan- 
dro well—yet, on the whole, he was relieved, when he 
wus forced to accede to the motion made by Farrar’s 
counsel, that ‘‘ the prisoner be discharged on ground of 
justifiable homicide, no witnesses having appeared 
against him.” 

He comforted himself by thinking—what was no 
doubt true—that even if the case had been brought to 
a jury trial, the result would have been the same ; for 
there would never have been found a San Diego County 
jury that would convict a white man of murder, for 
killing an Indian, if there were no witnesses to the oc. 
cnrrence except the Indian wife. But he derived smal] 
comfort from this. Alessandro’s face haunted him, and 
thememory of Ramona’s, as she lay tossing and moan- 
ing in the wretched Cahuilla hovel. He knew that only 
her continued illness, or her death, could explain her 
not having come to the trial. The Indians would have 
brought her in their arms all the way, if she had been 
alive and in possession of her senses. 

During the summer that she and Alessandro had lived 
in Saboba, he had seen her many times, and had been 
impressed by her rare quality. His children knew her 
and loved her; had often been in her house ; his wife 
had bought her embroidery. Alessandro also had 
worked for him ; and no one knew better than Judge 
Wells that Alessandro in his senses was as incapable of 
stealing a horse as any white man in the valley. Farrar 
knew it; everybody knew it. Everybody knew, also, 
about his strange fits of wandering mind; and that 
when these half-crazed fits came on him, he was wholly 
irresponsible. Farrarknew this, The only explanation 
of Farrar’s deed was, that on seeing his horse spent and 
exhausted from having been forced up that terrible 
trail, he was seized by ungovernable rage, and fired on 
the second, without knowing what he did. ‘‘ But he 
wouldn't have done it, if it hadn’t been an Indian !” 
mused the judge. ‘‘ He’d ha’ thought twice before he 
shot any white man down that way.” 

Day after day such thoughts as these pursued the 
judge, and he could not shake them off. An uneasy 
sense that he owed something to Ramona, or, if Ramona 
were dead, to the little child she had left, haunted him. 
There might in some such way be a sort of atonement 
made to the murdered, unavenged Alessandro. H: might 
even take the child, and bring it up in his own house. 
That was by no means an uncommon thing in the val- 


ley. The longer he thought, the more he felt himself 
eased in his mind by this purpose ; and he decided that 
as soon as he could find leisure he would jo to the Ca. 
huilla village and see what could be done. 

But it was not destined that stranger hands should 
bring succor to Ramona. Felipe had at last found trace 
of her. Felipe was on the way. 
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[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 


tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Dear Sir: 

I am afraid that you do not keep your promise to be impar. 
tial and truthful in party politics. In the last five months 
there have been a good many mistakes in your editorials on 
political affairs, and for some reason all of them have been at 
the expense of Mr. Blaine or of the Republiven party. Last 
week, for the first time, I called your attention to a pretty seri- 
ous mistake concerning Mr. Blaine, which was corrected in this 
week's issue. And now comes your article on ** Political Issues,”’ 
No. 3, in which you say, ** The United States is raising by taxa- 
tion, in round numbers, a hundred mi!lion dollars annually more 
than it requires for all the expenses of government,” and that 
thistax a hundred millions lie idle im the Treasury.” And 
again, ‘‘ The Republican party proposes to keep up the needless 
taxation, but it does not tell us what it will do'with the surplus.” 

What need to tell what it will do with the surplus when for 
seventeen years it has been applying every dollar it could spare 
to paying the national debt, and publishing monthly statements 
of the payments made? Is it true that money is lying idle in the 
treasury which has been paid on the debt and thereby reducing 
the burden of interest’ The Republican party reduced the taxes 
and the surplus on several occasions between 1867 and 1884, and, 
again, in the National platform adopted in June last, it says: 
‘The Republican party pledges itself to correct the inequalities 
of the tariff, and to neduce the surplus,’ etc. Why, then, do you 
say the Republican party proposes to keep up the needless taxa- 
tion which produces the surplus? 

Yours truly. ¥. 

Becuuse we judge parties, as individuals, by deeds, not 
creeds ; und the Republican party suggests no way in which 
it can or will undertake this reduction of surplus without 
reducing imposts, which its candidate declares ought not to 
be reduced. 


Can you tell me the titles of the latest books relative to his 
tory and explorations of Australia’? If not the latest, the best: 
} am a subscriber to your valuable paper, and indorse your posi- 
tion on the political situation, believing as I do that the present 
parties have outlived their usefulness and come to such a state 
that reform from the inside is almost impossible. C. H. H. 

Groton, Mass. 

There is no better book on the general subject of Aus 
tralia than Mr. Arthur R. Wallace’s ‘‘ Australia.”’ It is 
particularly good from the scientitic standpoint ; but does 
not neglect other aspects of the subject. Mr. J. T. V. Fitz- 
gerald’s little book on ‘‘ Australia’’ is also a valuable work. 
Taking into consideration the object of obtaining the /afest 
information, we should advise you to consult the article on 
Australia in the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ”’ (new edition), 
which contains in condensed form the history of Australia 
nearly to date. Still later statistical information may be 
obtained from the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year-Book”’’ for 1884, 
which should be in every good library. A recent book on 
the subject is Mr. J. C. Crawford’s ‘‘ Recollections of Travel 
in New Zealand and Australia,’’ which we have not read. 


Will you kindly tell me who isthe Bishop of California, and 
the names, if any, of the Episcopalian churches in San Francisco. 
Cal.,and the names of their rectors? I wish the information for 
a friend of mine who is very anxious to know. Also, who was 
the rector of the largest Episcopal church in San Francisco, Cal.. 
two years ago’. A CONSTANT READER. 

RIVERSIDE. 

The Bishop of the Diocese of California is the Rt. Rey. Will- 
iam Ingraham Kip, D.D., LL.D. The largest church in San 
Francisco is that of The Advent, of which the Rev. W. L. 
Githens is associate rector with the Bishop. The other 
Episcopal churches of San Francisco, as given by the 
‘Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Parochial List’’ of 
1884, are: Trinity, H. W. Beers, D.D.; St. John’s, E. B. 
Spalding; St. Luke’s, A. D. Miller; St. Paul’s, W. 8. 
Neales ; St. Stephen’s, E. J. Lion; St. Peter’s, G. C. Whyte: 
and Grace Church (vacant). 

I have understood there is a new tricycle out which has the 
advantage over the Columbia in not being so heavy ana only 
about a foot wide, which causes less friction and gives it greater 
speed. Will you kindly inform me, through the columns of your 


valuable paper, if you know of such, and where and by whom — 


made * S. E. H. 

BALTIMORE. 

We have no knowledge of any tricycle that is only a foot 
wide, and we do not see how such a machine could be made 
practical. The only two tricycles made in this country are 
the Columbia and Victor; the former by the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company, and the latter by the Overman Wheel 
Company, of Chicopee, Mass. Both are excellent machines. 
There are several English machines sold in this country, 
concerning which William Read & Sons, of Boston, can give 
you information. The ‘‘ Royal Mail,’’ sold by them, is a two- 
track machine, and may be the one you have in mind. 


The writer would very much like an outline of a Christmas 
entertainment that will give pleasure, and be profitable as well, 
to a Sunday-school (Congregational) numbering 700 to 800 schol- 
ars. Something inexpensive, dependent largely on home talent, 
in which the young scholars, seven to fifteen years, can take 
part. 

‘‘H.”’ inquires in your paper of September 11 the fate of 
young Mortara, the Jewish child stolen by the Romanists in 
1858. He has become a Jesuit priest, and is, 1 believe, a 
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missionary. I have Jewish friends in Italy who are ac- 
quainted with his family, and will write immediately to 
ascertain details about him, which I will communicate to 
you when received. 


BROOKFPIELD, Vt. 
Home 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME- MADE 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
ar ¥. 8. 


S the holiday season draws near, the old question, 
A ‘What shall I make for mother ?” or father, or 
brcethers or sisters, will make itself unpleasantly con- 
spicuous. We all place a greater value on a gift which 
a friend has made than on one which has been simply 
purchased, and with good reason; for some of the 
maker’s individuality will creep into the gift and endue 
it with an atmosphere of its own. I purpose suggest- 
ing various gifts, with the hope that, when they have 
been modified or elaborated to suit individual tastes, 
they will prove useful, and will help to bridge the chasm 
opened by the question, ‘‘ What shall I give on Christ- 
mas 

A pretty pair of pillow-shams may be made of eight 
hemstitched handkerchiefs, of suitable size. Use four 
to each sham, and join them with torcion insertion. A 
border of torchon edging should be added. A sheet 
sham may be formed of several handkerchiefs placed 
side by side, also joined by torchon insertion, and fin- 
ished with a border of torchon edging. These are easily 
and satisfactorily laundered. 

Much may be made from Japanese fans. Besides 
using the kind which fold up in groups of three, placed 
flat on the wall, with or without ribbon being run 
through the sticks, a single fan may be made into a 
pretty catch-all, to hang by a bureau, by first removing 
the rivet and then bringing the fan around in the shape 
of a cornucopia, weaving ribbon in the sticks, which 
should be brought closer and closer together, and termi- 
nate in a many-looped bow ora bunch of pompons. 

A hand screen may be made of a fan which does not 
close. A square or round block, with a hole in it to 
stick the handle of the fan into, will serve as a standard. 
This should be about four and a half inches square, or 
as many in diameter, if round. Cover this smoothly 
with plush—a small piece will be sufficient. When the 
handle has been carefully fitted into the base, the fan 
may be covered with satin, whic h can be beautified with 
embroidery or painting. 

A pretty shaving-paper holder is sitll by fustening 
tissue paper, pinked, behind a Japanese fan, which may 
have asatin bow added at the place where the handle 
joins the fan, or perhaps the entire tan may be satin- 
covered and embellished with an embroidered monogram. 

Large, stout fans, such as may be purchased at any 
store for five cents, may be made into lovely wall- 
pockets by covering them with any material, from cre- 
tonne to satin, and adding a ‘‘ pocket” on one side, 
finishing off the lower edge with a row of silk balls or 
pendat ts. 

Some of the prettiest and most servicable whisk- 
broom holders are the leastexpensive. The flat ‘‘ straw 
cuff,” which is made for this purpose, and can be pur- 
chased for a few cents, is entirely transformed and 
glorified by being gilded and having a few tiny peacock 
feathers placed upon it. Adda ribbon to hang it by ; 
also place a bow across the feathers, as if to"hold them in 
place. Palm-leaf fans treated in the same way (gilded 
and having peacock feathers laid on) are quite effective 
when placed at the back of a mantel-piece. It is as easy 
to use the copper tint as the gold, for either may be 
bought at a trifling cost at any store where artists’ ma- 
terials are sold. Silver and green also may be utilized, 
and are less common than the gold. Glass bottles, such 
as are sold for covering with silk, may be gilded or 
silvered, and, when painted in oils, make a dainty gift. 

A novel card-receiver may be made at small outlay 
by using a thick wooden dish asa foundation. This 
should be covered with glue and then well covered 
with coarse sawdust which has previously been sifted, 
to rid it of dust and very fine particles. When thor- 
oughly dry, it may be gilded or coppered or silvered ; 
in fact, may be treated in any way the fancy dictates. 


The bottom of the dish is, of course, left smooth. Pict- 


ure frames of the plainest wood may be treated in this 
way with the most satisfactory results. 

A pretty case for cabinet photographs is made of 
plush. A piece nine by twenty-six inches is required. 
This should be lined with satin or silk, with some wad- 
ding between the two fabrics. Sprinkle a very little 
sachet powder on the wadding. Fold the ends over 
till they are within a full inch of meeting in the middle. 
This will make it much after the fashion of the common 
folding card-cace. This is a change from the photo- 
graph album, which now deserves to be classed among 
antiques, having seen so many years of service. 


Pretty tidies are easily made out of dotted Swiss 
muslin, such as have the dots large and far apart. Em.- 
broider the dots over with yellow silk, making them the 
centers of daisies. The petals are easily marked out 
and embroidered with crewels, worsted, or silk. Hem 
the edge of the tidy, and finish off with some pretty 
white lace. A tidy for the back of a lounge is made of 
a long strip of linen scrim, embroidered here and there 
with a purple thistle. Loop it up in the center with a 
bow of ribbon of the colors used in the embroidery. 

A shade for a round lamp-globe is made of ribbon 
three or four inches wide. A piece is needed just long 
enough to fit easily around the globe after it is joined. 
The upper edge of the ribbon is gathered slightly, to 
make it conform in shapeto the globe. The lower edge 
is finished off with a border of fine antique lace ; and 
in the lower edge of the lace may be tied tiny silken 
“apples.” To make this very dainty, the middle of the 
ribbon should be embroidered with a delicate vine and 
flowers. An altogether novel lamp shade, and one more 
for ornament than utility, is easily and quickly made of 
fine gilt cord very loosely crocheted, and the lower 
edge heavily weighted with small gilt balls. 

For any one desiring to undertake a big piece of work, 
the following hints for « silk bed-spread may not come 
amiss. Make the blocks from ten to twelve inches 
square. The background of each block should be sim 
ilar; thereshould not be one background light and 
another dark, and still another of amedium tint. Each 
block should bear the resemblance, in silk, of «a fan of 
the Japanese shape, which should be put on diagonally, 
and almost us large in size as the square will accommo- 
date. Let the embroidery, such us is usual on the larger 
pieces of silk in a crazy-quilt, be contined solely to em 
bellishing the fans. 
be ample to use in simulating handles. When the quilt 
is finished and lined, the ‘‘ tacking ” should be done at 
the corners of the squares, and at the points where the 
handles are supposed to join the fans. This spot, on 
each square, should have a bow of narrow ribbon 
placed upon it. The effect of this quilt is very pleas- 
ing. 

A racquet cover will be a welcome gift to a lover of 
tennis. It needs very little ingenuity to fitit. It should 
be made of felt, and may have the prospective owner's 
initials or monogram embroidered on it, or may simply 
be bound with braid. 

A beveled board about eight by eleven inches may be 
smoothly covered with plush, upon which a spray of 
flowers in arrasene has been worked. A small ther- 
mometer, which may be purchased for this purpose at 
a store where materials for fancy-work are sold, can 
easily be attached at some suitable place. 

Plush cases for opera-glasses wiil be found most con- 
venient, and a great improvement on the usual ones of 
leather or velvet. The bottom of the case is shaped like 
that of the usual leather ca-es. Around the edge of 
this a strip of plush is put on, from six to eight inches 
wide, according to the size of the glasses they are to 
hold. Excepting that the bottom is of heavy paste- 
board, plush-covered, and of the shape suggested, the 
case is made like any ordinary bag, and drawn up 
about an inch from the top, with two silk cords which 
serve as handles. The bag should be lined with chamois 


skin, excepting around the top, where it should be lined 


with silk or satin. 

Any one who is deft at Knitting can muke «a lady a 
useful gift-in the shape of a pair of winter mitts. 
These are, in shape and size, precisely like those worn 
in summer. Make them long enough to come well over 
the wrists. They will be found very comfortable to 
draw on over kid gloves, and will leave the fingers free 
to handle coins, if necessary. Wristlets are unnecessary 
when these are worn. They are especially pretty made 
out of knitting silk ; but they also may be made of fine 
yarn. (Lucky isthe girl who can carry this hint to some 
loving grandmother !) 

Umbrella cases are quite new and pretty. They are 
made like very long and narrow wall-pockets. Ona 


piece of goods seven and a half by thirty-eight inches: 


are fastened two long ‘‘ pockets ” thirty inches in length, 
into which the umbrellas can be slipped. These cases 
are usually made of heavy, stiff linen, and lined with 
buckram. The ‘‘ pockets” are in the shape of two 
large ‘‘ flutes,” and the outer edges bound with braid. 
The part of the back-piece which would appear just be- 
hind the umbrella handles may be embroidered. A 
loop at each upper corner, to hang it by, completes it. 
Mantel-mats can, in a great measure, take the place of 
lambrequins ; and they have the additional merit of 
being readily transferred from one mantel to another 
without any refitting whatever. A very pretty pair is 
made of felt, each mat about eighteen by twenty-one 
inches. They are put on the mantel lengthwise, and 
only the front edges which hang over are embroidered. 
The decoration of the edges may be «as simple or as 
elaborate as one chooses. A row of silk pendants 
should be used asa finish. A pair of these on a mantel 
will so nearly cover it as to make a lambrequin un- 
necessary. Dark golden-brown plush embroidered in 


-in stores where stamping is done. 


Half a yard of new brown silk will 


arrasene wiih wild roses in ribbon-work would make 
an especially handsome pair. 

There are few things more beloved by the good ho 
wife than fine linen. A half dozen or more of large 
table napkins, with an embroidered initial or monogram 
in a corner of each, would, Iam sure, make a welcome 
gift. 

To those who have the making of a sofa-pillow in 
prospect, the following idea may prove serviceable. 
Make it in the shape of a large bag, with a broad ribbon 
around the neck, the ribbon defining the ‘‘ pillow” part 
from the end which will flare open. This should be 
lined with a handsome fabric. The dimensions should 
be about twenty by thirty-four inches. 

A charming souvenir of the pine woods may be trans- 
ferred to the city home in the shape of a “‘ pine pillow.” 
This is simply a pillow, about ten by fiftcen inches, made 
of heavy muslin, and stuffed, not too full, with clean, dry 
pine needles. The outer case of the pillow is of pongee 
embroidered in a ‘‘ pine’ design, which isa common one 
It may also bear the 
embroidered words : ‘‘Give me of your balm, O Fir- 
Tree !” from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha ;” or ‘‘ I remem- 
ber the fir-trees dark and high,” from Hood’s “I Re- 
member, I Remember ;” or ‘‘A charm that lulls to 
sleep,” from Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Hermit ;” or ‘‘ Friendliest to 
sleep and silence,” from Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 

The pillow should be tied to the upper part of a chair- 
back, where the head will rest comfortably against it. 
If it is tied on with ribbons, the ends may be folded to 
form points, each point bearing a small cone from the 
larch, gilded or 


PRACTICAL ‘SUGGESTIONS FOR 


MOTHERS. 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 


APPY is that woman whose baby finds in its 
mother’s breast 
‘* The cup of its life 
And couch of its r 
, o such # one never comes the sanuitslan inquiry, ‘‘ Oh, 
what shall I feed my darling ?” The problem for her 
solving is not the ‘‘ what,” but the ‘‘ when.” Too many 
mothers think that the cry of the child, from whatever 
cause, is the answer to this problem, and thus, with- 
out considering the causes of irritation which may exist 
in its other habits of life, as tight clothing, need 
of pure air, or nervous excitement, she, by her own 
lack of reason, produces the very state of things she 
would avoid. An infant may be trained from birth to 
regularity in eating, and secure a better quality of milk, 
a better digestion, while at the same time the mother 
obtains more rest, and is freed from mental anxiety. 

was worried every minute I was away, for 1 was 
afraid the baby was crying.” 

And perhaps the response is, ‘‘ Baby has cried every 
minute since you went out of the house ;” and, without 
taking off her bonnet, heated with rapid walking, and 
mentally worried, the mother takes the child and stills 
its cries at her breast, and then wonders why it vomited 
up its food, had colic and diarrhea. 

The reason is self-evident. In the first place, the 
child was not hungry. An hour had not-elapsed since 
it was fed. There was some other cause of its cries, 
which was not sought, as hunger {is universally supposed 
to be the chronic condition of babyhood. The child’s 
stomach was already full, and this was sufficient reason 
for the vomiting. The heated and worried condition of 
the mother would account for the rest. 

‘Tell your mamma to look at her watch and s see if 
you are hungry,” said an irate grandmother to a crying 
baby whose mother believed in regular feeding. The 
remark was intended to be a sarcasm upon “‘ these new- 
fangled ideas about bringing up children.” 

But the truth is that the watch knew better whether 
the child were hungry than did the grandmother. It 
could tell whether time enough had elapsed since the last 
meal for the food to have passed out of the stomach, 
and room made for a new supply. 


That mother never worried about the baby’s crying 


when she went out for a walk or on an errand, for she 
knew that its cries would not be stilled by food if she 
were there ; and it is probable that that baby never felt 
so insulted during all its babyhood as once, when visit- 
ing, it was accidentally hurt in the night, and the mother, 
fearing the household would be alarmed at its cries, 
offered it the breast. With an offended air the baby 
refused this comfort. It was hurt, not hungry, and re- 
fused to be appeased by a balm not suited to its needs. 
The mother of a nursing baby is probably to blame 
if it has any disturbance of the digestion. She has 
nursed it irregularly, too often, when it was heated, or 
when she was not in a proper mental or physical condi- 
tion, or she has in some other respect violated the laws 
of its litile being. If the child fs properly dressed, has 
pure air, and is regularly fed, and still has disturbed 
digestion, it may be that the mother’s diet has been im- 
proper, or, from some unfriendly condition of her health, 
her milk is not suited to the child. All of these causes, 
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except the last, are not difficult to remedy; butif by 
no care can the mother’s milk be made suitable for the 
nourishment of her offspring, she is greatly to be com- 
miserated, not only in that she misses one of the sweet- 
est joys of motherhood, but in that her cares and 
anxieties in regard to the successful rearing of her chil- 
dren are greatly increased. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug - 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


Will you allow space that a hint may be given regarding 
careless speaking, especially among young girls ? 

Borne in with the sweet summer air, expressions like the 
following floated into my open window as several bright 
young girls daily passed by this summer: ‘‘I think you’re 
horrid mean,’’ “I had a glorious time,’’ ‘‘I am awful mad 
at you,’’ ‘‘awful pretty,’’ ‘‘awful cold,’’ ‘‘ awful hot,”’ 
‘“‘awful nice,’ ‘‘awful dull ;’? and everything else seemed 
‘‘awful’’ to these thoughtless girls. Things simply pretty 
are called ‘‘ perfectly lovely,’’ and young men described as 
‘‘nerfectly exquisite,’ ‘‘ perfectly grand,’’ and ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent,’’ where simple adjectives would better describe their 
qualities. 

A sweet little girl, just out of babyhood, I hear say “ awful 
pretty,’’ and ‘‘awful naughty ;’’ and a little boy I heard 
say, ‘‘ Tell B—— I want to see her just one awful, single, 
blessed second.”’ 

It is painful to listen to children who use extravagant lan- 
guage, for it is apt to lead to careless thinking and untruth. 
If a child is taught to guard his tongue, and in expressing 
dislike, admiration, amusement, or grief, to speak in sim- 
ple language, saying no more than he means, a long step is 
taken toward truthfulness. Such a child’s story can always 
be credited ; but how are we to know when somethingawful 
happens, if the adjective is applied to every trivial circum- 
stance ? [t is so much easier for young people to begin now 
and resolve that they will be moderate in’speech, and pains- 
taking in ail they speak or write, than to allow careless hab- 
its to become fixed and then try to correct them. Avoid 
slang always, and accept gratefully any correction of faulty 
expressions. Study, and read good writers, not sensational 
novels, even as a pastime, and ‘‘try,try, again’’ to habit- 
ually make your conversation so free from mistakes that it 
would be clear and pleasant reading if put on paper. 

Some amusing mistakes are found in our daily papers. 
These lately came under my notice: ‘‘ Wanted—Situation 
to take care of an invalid gentleman, mental or otherwise.”’ 
‘* For sale—One hundred dozen red flannel ladies’ under- 
wear.”’ TRILLIVM., 


Will you please answer me by letter. and as soon as convenient, 
the following questions: 

1. What is the best Greek New Testament published, and the 
best help for its critical study, and where can I secure them ? 

2. What is the best Hebrew Lexicon published? also Hebrew 
Bible, and helps for the study of the latter * J. D. 

COHANSEY, N. J. 

1. Westcott & Hart’s ‘‘ The New Testament in the Original 
Greek ’’ (Macmillan & Co.): Werner’s ‘‘ New Testament 
Grammar ’’ (Thayer & Co.); Buttmann’s “‘ Grammar of New 
Testament Greek ”’ (Thayer); Cremer’s ‘‘ Biblico-Theological 
Lexicon of New Testament Greek ;’’ Robinson’s ‘‘ Greek and 
English Lexicon.”’ 

2. Robinson’s Gesenius Hebrew Bible, published by bible 
Society (or Kahn’s Hebrew Bible). Mitchell’s ‘‘ Gesenius.”’ 


I had a friend, who, after attaining her thirty-ninth year, 
found herself obliged to maintain herself and educate her 
daughter of ten years old. Her early education was so poor 
that reading and writing were her only accomplishments. 
She purchased books on the kindergarten system of teach- 
ing, studied for two years, and assisted in a school for six 
months , then opened a kindergarten, made a comfortable 
living, and gave her daughter a thorough musical education. 

Such success may be encouraging to the lady who wishes 
for advice about entering college at forty years of age. To 
grow with the growing world gives pleasure and perpetu- 
ates youth. This a fact worthy of being remembered. 

8. A. 


There are many calls for books and papers in out-of-the- 
way paces for use in Sunday-schools; not ragged books 
nor soiled and worn papers, but well-kept, well-read books 
and papers, would be very useful. In the Indian schools, 
now happily increasing in number and efficiency ; in inland, 
isolated towns, where the mail comes but seldom, a book 
or a good illustrated paper is worth a great deal, especially 
as the darkness closes in on our shortening days. A little 
thought will probably suggest to you some needy school or 
family to which you can send the overflow from your book- 
shelves. If you are at a loss, you can inquire of us. 


Full information about the organizatien of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society can be obtained by writing to Mrs. Alfred 
Evan Johnson, Salmon Falls, N. H. This organization is 
in no sense 4 charitable one ; the watchword is Friendliness, 
and the object is ‘‘ to bind together, in one society, ladies 
as associates and working-girls as members, for mutual 
help, sympathy and prayer,’’ and to encourage thrift. The 
associates must be communicants of the Episcopal Church. 

Will you tell me where I can send for colored flower patterns 
for painting; or, if not colored, simply outlined? And greatly 
oblige F. L. 8. 

Art Interchange,’ 140 Nassau Street, New York, 
occasivnally publ shes fl»wer patterns in color, and we 
presume it wouid direct you how to obtain others. 


Will you tell me where I can find the verse or verses ending : 
“What's done for God is ne’er forgot’? I think they are by 
Walter Scott. Will you give the poem in your paper, and oblige 
H. A. P. 


a constant reader ! 
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Our Youna Forks. 


A LITTLE HERO. 


HAT a noise! Why, it must be a mistake ; 
this is not a hospital. Why, hospitals are 
always quiet, always dark, always gloomy. This build- 
ing is notso. There are big windows ; a lawn in front 
of the door: the bell which sounds in response to the 
pulling of the wire has a ring of welcome; and then 
when you get inside, such happy sounds greet you— 
the sound of wheels rolling merrily over board floors ; a 
peculiar patter of feet ; and the laughter is just as full of 
happy child-life as the laughter of the children passed 
in the street on their way from school. The answer, in 
reply to the question, assures us that this is the hospital 
where little lame and defurmed children are cared for. 

In response to a very cordial invitation, a visit is made 
to the children. Whatasurprise! Bright, rosy-cheeked, 
hanpy looking children—they must be in the wrong 
place ; only two or three who look pale and tired. 
Dear little ones rolling about in wheeled chairs, never 
out of them because disease has made it impossible for 
them to stand up. They go about the room as quickly, 
as happily, as though they never knew of walking. 
Others, with little feet and legs in iron frames, hop 
through the room with a motion that makes you feel 
that they are about to use their arms as wings. No 
frowns, no ill-humor, no complaints because the four 
walls of that room must be all they can see of the world 
for months. Now the summer fs gone, there will be no 
weekly visits to Rockaway, and even in summer there 
are several of these little children who cannot leave the 
building. Think of it! No gathering of daisies or but- 
tercups in the grass; no bird-songs: no watching of 
white clouds sailing like big ships through the blue sky ; 
no wading in the brook, or playing in the barn: but 
always that room, with its white walls and rows of little 
beds, and just peeks at God’s beautiful blue sky through 
the window. And, worst of all, no mamma to take them 
in her arms and rock them when the gray comes out 
of the sky, and make them forget pain and weariness 
by singing, and telling them stories. No papa coming 
in with something in his pockets to make them happy 
the nextday. No; these little children are brought here 
and left to be treated, by their loving fathers and moth- 
ers, in the hope that after a time they will be able torun 
and jumpasyou do. Youcould pick out these little ones, 
for they look all the time as though something pleasant 
were going to happen. Pretty soon they will have 
mamma’s arms about them. Pretty soon, sitting in 
mamma's lap, they will listen for papa’s step outside the 
door, and run to meet him with a glad shout ; and they 
are patiently looking forward to that time, as you do to 
Christmas. But some of these little children have no 
papa or mamma; are not looking to a glad home-going. 
Some have never known what it was, when pain made 
them cry and worry, perhaps cross, to be loved and cud- 
cled closely to a dear mamma’s heart, to be soothed to 
restfulness and sleep. These are the ones you must re- 
member at Christmas. 

Now we will walk through the room and visit. 

Why, there’s a little boy sitting close to the wall, and 
in such a dark corner! Why does he not come out ? 
Why does he not put his feet on the floor? We will go 
right tohim. His name is Willie. What a poor, little, 
thin face! what big, mournful eyes! What very little, 
thin hands he holds out to us! How you want to take 
bim in your arms, and comfort him! You must not 
touch him—to move him makes him suffer. He must 
sit close to the wall, because if the children, in their 
play, should knock against him, it might cause weeks 
of intense suffering. So for three years Willie has sat 
there, except when too ill to leave his little cot. Eight 
years old, and three years’ pain and weariness' No 
mamma, no papa, no home; no memory of either. 
Too weak to care for the simple pleasures adapted to his 
condition, but so patient, so cheerful, as to call forth 
the love and praise of those who are used to the display 
of heroic qualities in little children. Willie could not 
sit in the chair with wheels, such as some of the other 
children used. He must have one that he could lie 
down in, or sit with his feet and legs extended before 
him. The children in a Sunday-school in Brooklyn 
heard of this, and they presented him with a lovely 
cushioned chair, with wheels, that Willie could use. 
How he improved! What-a change came into the little 
pinched face! Somebody cared for him; somebody 
wanted him to be more comfortable. Books, pictures, 
slates, many things, now found their way to Willie’s 
corner. Best of all, last summer this same school sent 
Willie to the seashore for thrce weeks. He saw the 
great blue ocean, the white sails of the shive, the beau- 
tiful blue sky, and little children who could run and 
play and jump, and were not sick. Did you ever think 
what it would be never to see a little boy or girl who 
was perfectly strong and well? It would not be a very 
cheerful world, would ft, if everybody was sick but the 
nurses? Well, in worlki—all the world he 


knew—all the little boys and girls were ill, had to 
see the doctor every day, and suffer painful operations, 
or wear disagreeable frames on their bodies or legs. 
At the seashore everybody was well and happy. 

When the time came for Willie to go home, the same 
cheerful smile, the same patient spirit, was brought back 


to the room in the hospital. Those who had him in 
charge expected to hear him repine and worry because 
he was shut in the house again ; for down at the sea- 
shore Willie lived on the piazza of the house in which 
he was staying ; he was not strong enough to be rolled on 
the beach. But not one word of complaint. When 
asked if he would have liked to stay longer, he an. 
swered : ‘‘ Oh, yes; but, you see, I could not.” After 
Willie came back he became weaker, and those who 
cared for him knew that in a little time he would be in 
a bright new world, where there was no pain, no weari- 
ness, but all joy and brightness and blessed love. 

Two or three days before Willie went to this beauti 
ful land, he was lying on his little cot, with face as white 
a8 the pillow beneath his head ; but a smile of perfect 
content greeted visitors. Hours of deathly weariness, 
hours of wakefulness in the night, when all was dark and 
still about him, and yet his little face was full of antici. 
pation, A new joy had come into his life : he was sav 
ing money to buy a Christmas present for the one who 
had been to him all tha‘ a stranger could possibly be , 
his little white hands were busy weaving a worsted 
lamp mat for a kind visitor. It was the first time Willie 
had been able to do anything for another. How he 
enjoyed it! In reply tothe question, ‘‘ Would you like 
some fruit ?”’ came the answer, ‘* Yes, if it would not 
hurt me ;" and when it was sent he was too ill to eat it, 
and said, apologetically, to thesender: ‘' I gave it to the 
two other fellers who are sick ; you don't mind, do you ”” 

Last Sunday night Willie fell asleep; and when he 
awoke, he was in heaven. Ina the hospital where Willie 
was there are a number of children who need your 
sympathy, and who would be glad to receive your old 
toys and books. There are none who bear thcir suffer 
ing and loneliness with the same brave, cheerful spirit 
that Willie bore his, but they bear them far better than 
the majority of little children who have all things to 
make them comfortable und happy. The very next 
time-you are ill, just think of Willie. and how he endured 
pain, and you will be braver, and dear mamma will not 
be so tired when you get well. 

You know whata herois’ Now, you think to be a 
hero a boy must be a big man, and do great things. 
Willie was a hero because he bore his sufferings bravely, 
uncomplainingly. You can be a hero by bearing yours 
with the same spirit. 


THE FIRE FAIRIES’ GRANDPARENTS. 
By Sara E, 


ARRY and Mary were in a state of suppressed 
H glee and excitement, for the family was gathered 
in the dining-room ‘in the city, to decide where they 
should go to spend the summer. The beach was pro. 
posed by Harry, and the mountains by Mary, but mam 
ma had a plan to which the children quickly yielded, 
wondering they ever thought of being satisfied with any. 
thing else when a trip to the prairies of the West was 
possible. A visit to mamma’s birthplace had some. 
thing of the charm of a story in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 
Such absurd preparations as they made! Harry thought 
he ought to take his bow and arrows, in case they should 
meet any hostile Indians; and Mary wanted a case of 
homeopathic remedies anda strong mastiff, tocure snake 
bites and protect them from wolves. But their parents 
told them times had greatly changed, and that they 
could now go as far as the Mississippi River without 
danger from savages or wild beasts. 7 

Harry had just passed all his examinations except 
geography, in which he failed, and his father told him he 
must take his maps and railroad guides and find the 
shortest route by land from Boston to Detroit, and the 
shortest one by water as well. 

A trip along the Atlantic coast, and through the St. 
John’s and St. Lawrence, with a sai] through two of the 
Great Lakes, was decided upon ; but it would make this 
story too long were an attempt made to tell all the de. 
lights of this voyage. 

For the sake of old memories, and the pleasure it 
would give the children, it was decided to go by car- 
riage from Detroit to Grand Haven; and somewhere 
between these two cities was found the site of the shanty 
occupied by grandpapa and grandmamma when wolves 
and Indians were common as flocks of sheep and fields 
of grain are now. 

Harry and Mary were sorry to find this site now occu- 
pied by a fine brick house, with modern conveniences, 
much like their own home ; for the little settlement had 
become a thriving village, called a city by its inhabit- 
ants, and having a mayor and aldermen, though its pop 
ulation numbered but two or three thousand. 

You may besure the children were in haste to leave 
the villages, for they were in search of natura] beauties 
and traces of Indians. 
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The road they took was broad and smooth, shaded 
by a natural growth of oaks, elms, beeches, and maples ; 
and when they eagerly asked for some sign of the old 
life, their grandpapa told them that this beautiful road 
lay just where an old Indian trail led from one trapping 
district to another, and it was over this trail, now broad- 
ened into a road, that he drove when he went to buy his 
first matches. 

When they were well into the country, they halted in 
a dark wood, beside a dark stream, where they were to 
have a picnic dinner. 

The children went fora short stroll with grandpapa, 
and when they were seated under a hickory tree they 
eagerly demanded the story of the spunk, flint, and 
Grandpa said he thought they might find some 
of the grandparents of the Fire Fairies about them if 
they would look, and he told them that the hickory and 
soft maple trees furnished all the good natura] spunk 
that he had ever seen. 

‘* Does it grow in every hickory and soft maple tree ¢” 
asked the children. ; 

‘No: it is a diseased condition of the trees, and one 


‘cannot always tell.what trees are so diseased. Let us look 


about, and we may find a fallen tree containing some 
spunk,” 

The children began the search, and brought bits of 
bark, decayed wood, and even weather-stained chips ; 
but it took grandpapa to find the real spunk, which was 
a pretty, light-brown, spongy, decayed wood, that 
burned without blazing or crackling, until it looked like 
a glowing coal from the grate. 

‘‘ Before matches were invented, we used to set this 
spunk afire with sparks from a stone.”’ 

‘Oh, grandpapa! if you were a little boy, I would 
tell you not to zaggerate,” cried Mary, as well pleased 
with her large word as with her high moral ground. 

‘Yes, children, you hear of people with stony hearts ; 
and when you hear that, remember that fire can be 
struck from stones if the right means are used. There ! 
I see a fine flint out there in the road. Wait until that 
carriage passes, and then bring me that smal] bit of 
glistening rock from the road, Harry.” As the horse 
passed, his well-shod hoof struck the fliat, and out flew 
4 brilliant spark of fire, and Harry said he smelled 
burnt powder when he picked up the bit of rock. 

Grandpapa took the flint in one hand, and from his 
pocket he took a real old steel, made for the purpose, 
and striking the two sharply together, out flashed quite a 
shower of sparks. Harry ran to get a handful of spunk, 
while Mary examined the steel, which looked very much 
like the larger half of the handle from a pair of shears. 
Harry put his hand through it and struck the flint, the 
sparks setting fire to the spunk, with which the children 
kindled a blaze over which the coffee and eggs were 
boiled for the dinner. 

While they were at dinner, their mamma asked them 
if grandpapa had told them a good story ; and the chil- 
dren looked at him and then at each other, until the 
entire family broke into a merry peal of laughter ; for it 
was u well-known ruse of grandpapa’s, this leading chil- 
dren away from listening to stories into living them ; 
and he declared that when they should reach home, the 
children should tell him the story of finding the grand 
parents of the Fire Fairies out in the dark wood where 
the dinner was cooked without the aid of matches. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


OW do you suppose I am writing this Jetter to 
you’ While I am walking about the room, and 
putting things in order. I can sit down, fold my: hands, 
shut my eyes, and think of you, tall and short, old and 
young, living all round the world, and yet write this 
letter to you. In fact, lam talking to you; I am not 
writing at all. Do you hear my voice’? Jt is not neces- 
sary for me to speak any louder than if I were sitting 
close beside you; and I am talking as fast as if you were 
sitting by me, and I were talking to you. Is it nota 
little queer? Perhaps you can guess how it is; if you 
cannot, I will explain. 

I wonder how you all keep Sunday. Very differ- 
ently, I am sure. One wants to know whether it is 
good to write letters on Sunday; and another is not 
sure whether it is right to take a walk; and of those 
who wish to keep Sunday just right, there are many 
who cannot tell what just right is. Did you ever take 
a highly polished mirror, and hold it out-of-doors, and 
see how beautifully the clear blue of the sky is reflected 
init? Now, put your fingers soiled with work oi play 


on the mirror, and see how the reflection is spoiled! It 


is not possible for me to tell you what you should do on 
Sunday, but I would keep my Sunday, like the polished 
mirror, reflecting the peace, the happiness, of heaven, 
and I cannot do that if the week-day’s work and play 
comes in to tarnish it. Sol bar the gates on Saturday 
night as tightly as I can, to keep my Sunday unlike ail 
other days, except as all other days try to be as much 
like Sunday as possible. What you read is of great 


consequence; what you talk about, what you think 
about, on Sunday, as all other days. See how pure and 
clean a reflection your next Sunday can be of the love 
and the quiet, the bappiness and the restfulness, of 
heaven. 


September 21. 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 
I have been reading your letters in The Christian Union, and I 
should like to be one of your nieces. I have a little baby sister. 


Her name is Esther; we call her Essie: and she is "most eight 


months old; she has blue eyes, and a great deal of hair. I have 
a very pretty doll, and itis French Iam nine vears old. My 
name is Lizzie H. 


Esther is such a good name of i'self that I think 1 
should not want to change it to Essie. Of course, you 
may want to have all sorts of little pet names for your 
sister at home, but do not fasten any short name upon 
her for others to call her 


DES DEN, Germany. September 2, 
My bear Aunt Patience 

The last time [ wrote to vou I was in Paris, and since then I 
haven't written very many letters, because we have been travel- 
ing. When we left Paris we went to Brussels, Antwerp, Cologne, 
Wiesbaden, Frankfort, Norenberg, and have at last stopped 
here forashorttime. We stayed quite a while at Wiesbaden, 
and. had avery nice time there. At the other places we didn’t 
stay for more than a week at each place, and sometimes not so 
long asthat. Weare goingtostay here for two more weeks. 
It is a very pleasant city to be in. 

This morning we went to the picture yvallery in the palace, 
which is right close to us, and in it there were some very beantt- 
ful pictures. We expected to have gone down to Florence some 
time this month, but if the cholera doesn’t go uway soon, why, 
we can’t get down there till cooler weather. 

We expect toxpend another winter there, and in the spring do 
some more traveling on the Continent and in Spain, and then 
gohome. But we are not surethat we will do this. I should like 
very much I would like to send Miss Charity some money, 
but I haven’t any American money, and foreign money is not 
valued at home. If you can tell what to do tu accomplish this I 
will gladly send her some. [send my love to her and to you and 
the cousins. From your aifectionate niece, Bessih 

Yesterday one of my favorite nieces set sail for Eu 
rope ; another one is in Paris ; and it seems to me that 
one by one my nieces and nephews are crossing the 
ocean. I feel very much inclined to follow them some- 
times, but it would be a pretty hard journey for such 
an old body as 1, so you must give me all you can of 
your good times, and let me stay quietly at home. I 
want you to tell me all about Florence when you get 
there ; that is, all you can in such letters as you have 
time to write; and let me see if they agree with the 
accounts [ shall have from others ; for Florence seems 
to be the favorite sojourning place of my nephews and 
nieces abroad. You can send, I think, a money order, 
can you not, for Charity ’ Ask your mamma what to 
do. I think there is no trouble about managing it. 
Perhaps your father, if he is at home. would honor a 
draft of yours upon him. 


A Scotch friend sends me these 
LINES ON A BABY 
‘Thou sweet dimpled cherub so charining and wee. 
With little fists clenched int thine glee. 
Beautifully dreaming, smiling in sleep. 
Angels around thee ever if] ke t 


Guarding and watehing thy tair littie te. us 
Shielding from evil, shielding from 
Dear littl: lovely lump, -afe ia the nest 
Nestling in mother’s arms, happy at re~! 


Proud is thy father of thee. little ore 

Proud of bis darling whose life has bewiu, 

But founder, J ween, than a father’s proud ieve. 
the mother who worships thi~ dear little 


Guiding thee, loving thee, full of devotion 
Tenderly watching each infantile miotion ; 
Watching the pearly teeth play peek-a tun 
Sometimes she'll see them before they are through 


Soon thou wilt lisp in a sweet, baby way. 
Prattle and rattle through many u day 
Dear little toddler, dimpled and wee. 
Strong in thy Weakness, happy and free 
May love, like the ivy, eneircle thy cut 
Both joy and content be ever thy lot: 


A sunshine to home, and @ shadow te ioe 
Thy life end as well as thy life has begun 
East SAGINAW, Mich 


Dear Aunt Paticnve: 

Iam five anda halt years oid, neariy, and | want to be Give of 
your nieces. I goto kindergarten school, Maniuna reads your 
letters to mein The Christian Union. I send a little licht serap- 
book for some poor sick child that you know. [I send ten cents, 
-too. Mamma and papa don’t like cats or dogs, so LT haven’t any 
pets but dolls; but by and by our girland I are to have a canary 
bird, and keep it in the kitchen. Good-by, dear Auntie. Love to 
Trixie. Your niece, JESSIE 

P. 8.—I helped make the scrap-book. 

Your letter, especially the envelope, [liked very much. 
I read your writing very easily. The scrap book is very 


soon. Can you be patient for a few weeks, if I cannot 
do it before? I have not been very well, and I could 
not work so much as I[ wanted to, nor go to the ho- 
pitals ; but I hope soon to answer all my unanswered 
letters, and do many things I have left undone. 

Let me tell you how | once got a cat) My parents 
did not like cats about a house, or thought they did not, 
so when I plead for a kitten they said, ‘‘ Yes; if you 
will keep it in the basement or the yard.” But the 


| morning the kitten came, my mother wanted to look at 


pretty, and I hope I can give it to some little girl very | 


it, and it was so pretty and so winning that she said it 
need not go downstairs right away ; it might stay with 
her till I came home from school; and when I came 
home I found both my father and my mother watching 
the pretty ways of the kitten, and it was never banished 
to the basement, but was a great favorite with us all ti!) 
it died. 


WAVELAND, Fla., September 24. 18S 
bear Aunt Patience . 

A very kind friend loans us The Christian Union, and f am vers 
fond of reading the many letters to you. 

Iam twelve years of age, and live away down on the beatti 
ful blue Indian River, where all kinds of pretty tropical tree- 
and plants grow, and where I can gotothe ocean beach anc 
gather all kinds of pretty shells, sea-weed, cora!, sea-bea"- 
star-fish, jelly-fish, pretty crab claws and baeks,ete. 1 an 
going to send you some sea-weed in this letter, and I will sen’ 
all the curiosities named above to the children if they will send 
postage stamps to pay postage on them. All these things are 
nice for cabinets. I have sent off a good many 

I visited a lighthouse this week, and will tell the young folk- 
about it in my next letter, as I am afraid this one is getting too 
long already, Yours truly, 

The piece of sea-weed is one of the loveliest [ ever 
saw. I thank you for it very much. I have printed 
your full name so that my young people may acer! 
your kind offer 


Fasr Octuber 2 les, 
Aunt Patience 

I shall soon be one of your Canada nieces, for Lexpeet to te 
my home in Toronto next week. I have been here at my grand 
pa’s house fifteen months. I wrote to you last winter about my 
visit to Sacket’= Harbor, and sent you a picture of the old <hip 
I went there this summer, and the ship had been sold at auction 
and torn down. <A few weeks after, I had a nice journey t« 
Utica, and als» visited Vernon, Verona Springs. Oneida, « 

tone, 

We are living about three miles trom the city of Watertown, 
and my grandpa preaches in a place three miles beyond thi- 
place They had a beautiful Christmas tree at the church last 
winter, and the lovely card you sent me came in time to be prt 
on the tree. A few days after, | had a beautiful doll -ent tu nr 
freon Philadelphia; her name is Clarissa This summer om 
Sunday-school had a picnic at a place called Pleasant Lake 

Last week we had a nice little concert in the church, and ! 
Was one of the singers: there were twenty-three who sang: w: 
bad beautiful house-plants on the organ and platiorm. ‘ity 
money taken at the door will be used to buy Sunday-schoo!l ~ing 
ing-books. When I get to Toronts I will send you my addre-s 

Your loving niece, 


| expect to pass through Toronto by and by, aud | 
shali look for you. You have been away so long, \on 
will be almost as much of a visitor as |. Which do you 
like best. Watertown or Toronto ” 
A ffectionately. 


AuNT PATIENG) 
PUZZLES. 
TWENTY-ONE CONCEALED Fis 
I went that route only last spring. 
Is Kate showing Oscar her ring? 
He is ailing, and feels rather blue. 
In Florida cellars are few. 
That carpet, money will buy 
Do guess.Ida. Bless you! just try. 
That bulb, Lu, Edwin brought me from Spain. 
Bub, assist me to scatter this yzrain. 
Ten children sold’ How shocking ' 
Charles, hark' Some one is knocking. 
In Mexico, dear, did you say 
His word was as good as his pay? 
I'd shake you, Bess, had I strength. 
You'll prosper, child, surely, at lengih 
ANAGRAMS.—CITIES. 
1. Hon. A. S. Twing. 2. Hill hada pipe. 3 Rest, crew { 
T. N. Notion's place. 5. Poorville. 6. Rob, Imet Ai. 7. Mad 


tuaster. 38. Moral net. Cain’s searfy 9. No! J.P. D 
ENIGMA. 
My first is in care; 
My second in chair ; 
My third isin April and Muy. 
My fourth is in rice; 
My fifth is in spice ; 
My sixth and seventh are in stay. 
My whole in every heart should dwell. 
My name, dear children, can you tell’ 
CHARADE. 
Abird. 2. Apart ofa bird. Whole. a genus of plants. 
A. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 2. 


lovtical Pt.— ** Night is the time for rest: 
How sweet, when labors close, 
To gather round an aching breas' 


The curtain of repose !”’ 
Hollow Word Square .— 


| 
| 


A A 
R 
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N 
Geoyraphical Puzzle.—i. Mt. Katahdin (Kate Harden.) 2. Ren 
Nevis. 3. Farther India (Father). 4. Dead. 5. Spree. 6. Putri. 
;. Murray. 8. Guardian. 9%. Nice (niece), 10. Volga (vulgar). 
il. Farewell 12. Pesth (pest. i3. Washington. 14. Marseilles (Ma 
sails). 15% Thimble. 16 Cologne. 17. Garnett (garnet) 18. Cash- 
mere. 19 Pekin (peeking). 2. Kbine (rind). 21. Lookout. 2. 


Friendly. 2% Pearl Keys 24. Table. %. Reading. 26. Atlas. 27. 
Botany. 2& Bell (belle). 29. Coquet (coquette). %. Wisdom. 41. 
Liberty. 82. Yosemite (You’re 80 mighty). 33 Fear. 3S. Wrath. s. 
Flattery. 36. Dismal. 37. Yellow. S& Long Neck. 39. Cornfeld 
40. Bug. 41. Clew. 

Word Progression.—Co. , cor; corn; R. N. (Royal Navy); cornu: 
U. C. (Upper Canada); cap; pi; Ia. (lowa); cornucopia. 
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GETHSEMANE. 


youth, when seems the earth 
A summer land for singing mirth, 
When souls are glad and hearts are light, 

And nota shadow lurks in sight, 

We do not know it, but. there lies 
Somewhere, veiled under evening skies, 
A garden all must some time see— 


Somewhere lies our Gethsemane ! 
With joyous steps we go our ways, 

Love lends a halo to the days, 

Light sorrows sail like clouds afar, 

We laugh and say how strong we are. 

We hurry on—and, hurrying, go 

Close to the border-land of woe 

That waits for you and waits for me— 
Forever waits Gethsemane ' 

Down shadowy lanes, across strange streams 
Bridge lover by our broken dreams, 

Belind the misty capes of years, 

(lose to the great salt fount of tears. 

Phe garden lies: strive as you may, 

You cannot miss it in your way. 

4ll paths that have been or shal] be 

Pass somewhere through Gethsemane ! 


All those who journey soon or late 
Must pass within the garden’s gate: 
Must kneel alone in darkness there 

And battle with some fierce despair. 
God pity those who cannot say, 

‘*Not mine, but thine :’’ who only pray, 
‘* Let this cup pass,”’ and cannot see 
The purpose in Gethsemane ! —[sSelecte:. 


THE GOD OF SOLOMON. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“There is no God like thee, in heaven above, or on earth be- 
neath, who keepest covenant and mercy with thy servants that 
walk before thee with all their heart.’’—1 Kings viii.. 23. 

HE story of the dedication of the Temple has been 

admirably told by Dean Stanley. I transfer his 
narration to these pages, and turn to another aspect of 
the Scripture suggested for our consideration to-day. 

There is a class of Biblical critics who delight to 
search in the Old Testament for passages that conflict 
with the teachings of the New Testament. They bring 
up every passage which they cannot understand, and 
feed us with their doubts and difficulties. They ask us 
to reconcile God's command to Abraham to sacrifice 
Isaac with the Fatherhood of God ; his command to ex- 
tirpate the Canaanites with the declaration that God is 
love ; his visitation of a plague on Israel for David's sin 
with Paul's emphatic testimony to the righteousness of 
God. It is of little use to answer such questioners ; for 
the object of their questioning is not information. They 
couch arguments under form of inquiry ; their object is 
to prove that the Old Testament is not a book of divine 
truth. If some scholar has found a solution to one of 
their questions, he answers it only to find three starting 
up to take its place. 

There are, undoubtedly, moral difficulties in the Old 
Testament. But it does not follow that the difficulty is 
inexplicable because J] cannot explain it. No man has 
a right to make his inability a limitation on truth, or 
swear that something cannot be because he cannot see 
how it can be. In my lawn there is a bed of roses; one 
variety has what is to most of us a disagreeable odor. 
The class of critics whom I describe seem to me like 
the man who should go searching and sniffing in that 
garden bed for the rose whose fragrance he did not like. 
Let us pick the sweet roses from this bed ; let us not at- 
tempt to compel other men to like ruses whether the 
fragrance is agreeable or no; but let us not hunt for 
such exceptions, nor judge the bed by them when 
found, nor even be quite sure that there may not be a 
value in them discoverable by and by. Potatoes were 
once thought poisonous, and tomatoes useless orna- 
ments. 

The prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the Tem- 
ple is remarkable as an illustration of the conception of 
God which is to be found all through this ancient He- 
brew literature; 2 conception remarkable even for our 
own time, and sti!] more remarkable when we contrast 
it with that which prevailed in all other lands and 
among all other peoples at that time. A prayer like 
this of Solomon in a Christian pulpit even to-day would 
evince a reverence, 4 familiarity of faith, a largeness of 
trust, rarely seen even in the most cultured members of 
a Christian community. For myself, I find it easier to 
attribute such a prayer xs this to a divine inspiration, 
exalting the utterer far above the level of ordinary 
humanity, than to attribute it to a happy accident. 1 
spent a part of last week on the top of the Shawangunk 
Mountain. The whole range is lifted some 800 feet 


1 Intermmaiional Sunday-Schoo! Lesson for November 2, 1884.— 
1 Kings viii., 22-36. 


above the valley ; but there are peaks that rise three or 
four hundred feet still higher. The whole Bible isa 
range towering far above the lower valley ; but there 
are peaks and depressions in the range Solomon's 
prayer is one of the Bible peaks. 

1. The almost universal belief of paganism has been 
in local deities—what may be called provincial gods. 
Each State, each locality, often each city and home, has 
had its deity. It is true that the philosophers have held 
as one of the mysteries of their religion that back of all 
these crowds of lesser deities there is a supreme and 
masterful deity to whom they were subject, from whom, 
at all events, they were emanations. But this has been 
a bit of abstract philosophy, confined to the philosophers, 


ble between the Unknown and man ; or that He was any- 
thing more than an abstraction, wholly remote from 
human experience. This pagan conception still lingers 
in Christian communities ; and men imagine that some- 


chiefly there, or that there is a shorter road to his pres- 
ence and his love from a Fulton Street Prayer-meeting 
than from their own home. Even in their thoughts 
men belittle God by clothing him in their imayination 
with a human body, putting him upon an august throne, 
fixing on the star which he occupies as his particular 
chamber, and conceiving gathered before him there the 
adoring multitudes of courtiers, who bow at his feet. 
Contrast with this Solomon's declaration ‘‘ Behold ! the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee : how much less 
this house that I have builded ''’ This largeness of 
conception of God, as one that inhabits eternity, that 
dwells in light unapproachable, whom no man hath seen 
or can see, on whom no man can look and live, is the 
foundation of all true reverence for him. The thunder 
is the music of his voice ; the jightning is the flash of his 
eye; the winds and clouds are the wings on which he 
rides ; the universe is his temple, in which he dwells, 
and which he pervades. 

2. This God, so high, so vreat, so beyond all our con- 

ceiving, lives in perpetual and direct contact with his 
children. He keeps mercy toward them, he enters into 
covenant with them, he makes revelation to them: 
‘Who keepest covenant and mercy with thy servants; 
thou speakest also with thy mouth.” Remembcr, too, 
in dwelling on this conception of God, that it was as far 
above the political conception of a king us it was above 
the theological conception of a deity. There was noth- 
ing in either Church or State to lead up to it. The no- 
tion that the rights of a king and the duties of his sub- 
jects toward him grew out of a covenant, rea! or implied, 
is comparatively modern. It had no existence in polit- 
ical economy in Egypt, Babylon, Persia, nor even in 
Rome. The king was a despot, whose power was bound 
by no limitations ; the subject had no rights that a king 
was bound to respect. Kings made covenants with 
other kings, but not with their people. Even in Judea 
the covenant of the king was with God, who appointed 
him, not with the people, who were under him. Mercy, 
too, was almost an unknown factor in human govern- 
ments ; for mercy grows out of justice, and even justice 
had not yet taken root in human governments. Here, 
then, was a conception of God as far above the political 
as it was above the theological notions of the day ; a God 
who entered into covenant with his people, who ex- 
tended his mercy toward them, who made revelations to 
them of his promises and fulfilled them in his dealings. 
Even to-day, after so many centuries of religious and 
even Christian culture, this prayer of Solomon is far 
above what is offered to us as the most advanced phi- 
losophy—-a God who does indeed fill al] nature, but who 
is the Unknown and the Unknowable, who has never 
spoken words of instruction, vouchsafed words of prom. 
ise, or shown interventions of mercy. 
'3. Follow along this prayer, and you will tind in its 
petitions the heart’s answer to the revelation it has re. 
ceived. The faith which sees in God a merciful, cove- 
nant-making, and self-revealing Father, goes out to him 
in prayer for help, for comfoit, for forgiveness. Belief 
in an Unknown God forbids both prayer to and hope in 
him. We cannot pray toa veil. It is the voice of God 
speaking to us which awakens us to speak to him. 
Prayer is the soul’s answer to revelation ; prayer for for- 
giveness, the soul’s answer to the revelation of mercy. 
Not till we have learned to hear God do we learn to 
speaktohim. The spiritually deaf are spiritually dumb. 
We must believe that he is and that he isthe rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him, else how can we come 
tohim ? But if we believe that he is and that he is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him, how can we 
stay away? 

And yet Solomon’s prayer is but a prayer in the por- 
tico of the Temple. He was not yet entered in. He 


knows nothing of that revelation of God which he has 
msde of himself in Christ his Son, nor of that attesta- 
tion of his mercy which he has made at Gethsemane 
and Calvary, nor of that fulfillment of his covenant 
which he began at Pentecost, and is ever since fulfilling. 
Solomon’s prayer is not the culmination of our praying, 


who have never taught that any communion was possi-. 


how God dwells in the church, and is to be found only or [| 


ing; nor can I better close this suggestion as to the 
character of the God of Solomon than by quoting the 
characterization of the God of the Christian believer, in 
the sublime lines of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning : 
‘* How high Thou art! Our songs can own 
No music thou couldst stoop to hear : 
But still tae Son’s expiring groan 
Is vocal in the Father’s ear. 


‘* How pure thou art! Our hands are dyed 
With curses, red with murder’s hue; 
But he hath stretched his hands to hide 
The sins that pierced them, from thy view. 


‘* How strong thou art! We tremble lest 
The thunders of thine arm be moved ; 
- But he is lying on thy breast, ; 
And thou must clasp thy best-beloved ! 


‘* How kind thou art! Thou didst not choose 
To joy in him forever so: 
But that embrace thou wouldst not lose 
For vengeance, didst for love forego! 


‘* High God, and pure, and strong, and kind ! 
The low, the foul, the feeble, spare | 
The brightness in his face we find— 
Behold our darkness only there '”’ 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE TEMPLE DEDICATED.—1 KINGS VIII., 22-36. 


By Emity MILLER. 


SS gee the beautiful house of prayer was fin- 
ished, King Solomon calied al! the elders of 
Israel, and the princes, and the priests, to go with him 
to bring the ark of the Lord from the tent which David 
had made for it to its new home. 
had ever been known in Jerusalem. The people gath- 
ered around the Temple, and filled the courts, while the 
priests brought in the ark, and the king and the princes 
walked in solemn procession before it. The priests car. 
ried it through the golden doors into the most holy place, 
where not even the king could enter, and set it down 
under the great golden wings of the cherubims that 
were made tospread over it. Then they came out again 
where the waiting people could see them. There was a 
great company of them, all clothed in pure white linen 
garments. Some of them had harps and psalteries, and 
all kinds of instruments of music, and some had only 
their sweet, strong voices ; but the singers and the in- 
struments were like one sound as they joined in a song 
of thanksgiving. They sang, ‘‘ Oh, give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth forever !” 
And as they sang, the glory of the Lord filled al] the 
house with such a splendor that their eyes were dazzled, 
and itseemed tothem like athick cloud. I am sure 
their hearts must have trembled, but King Solomon 
stood up before God's altar, and lifted his hands to 
pray, and all the people stood up also to pray with him. 
He prayed first for himself; he said: ‘‘ Lord God of 
Israel, there is no God like thee, in heaven above, or on 
earth beneath, who keepest covenant and mercy with thy 
servants that walk before thee with all their heart.” He 
thanked God for setting him on the throne of his king- 
dom, and letting him build the beautiful house to his 
name, and asked him to help him and his children to 
take heed to their way as David had done, so that the 
kingdom might not be taken froin them. 

Some of the people thought that God was to live in 


‘this temple as we live in our houses; but Solomon 


knew that could not be. This house of prayer was to 
be holy to God, to be used only for his. worship, to re- 
mind them always of his promises and his command- 
ments. It was the place where they were to come to 
confess their sins and bring their thank-offerings, and the 
very thought of it was to lead their hearts to God. 
Solomon said, ‘‘ Behold, the heaven an@ the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee ; how much less this house 
which I have built !” but he asked that, day and night, 
God would listen to the prayers that were offered there, 
by the king or by any of the people, and forgive them 
for all the sins they confessed before bim in his house. 
Solomon thought it might even be that God might 
be obliged to punish the people for their sins by letting 
their enemies carry them away captive into other lands. 
But if in this trouble their hearts turned toward this 
holy house,and they prayed for pardon and help, he 
asked that the Lord would hear and forgive, and bring 
them again to their own land. 
He thought of many different troubles that could 
come upon the people: trouble because they had 
wronged others, or others had wronged them ; because 
their enemies came against them, or there was no rain 
to make things grow for food, or because there was 
plague or dreadful sickness in the land ; and he asked 
God to hear and help them whenever they came to his 
house of prayer, or only turned their hearts toward it 
as they prayed. 
But not even Solomon, with all his wisdom, could 
number all the troubles that make hearts ache, and out 
of which only God can help us. So he put them all to. 


nor ought his faith to be the culmination of our believ- 


gether in these words ; ‘‘ What prayer soever be made by 


No such great day | 
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any man, or by all Israel, which shall know every man 
the plague of his own heart, then hear thou in heaven 
thy dwelling-place, and forgive, and do, and give to every 
man according to his ways, whose heart thou knowest.” 

So this magnificent house of prayer was given to God, 
and he accepted the gift. He said, ‘‘ Mine eyes and 
mine heart shall be there perpetually.” There are two 
places where God says he dwells: ‘‘In the high and 
holy place,” and ‘‘ with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit."". Then if our hearis are humble and 
obedient, God himself dwells with us wherever we are. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE.’ 


T was on the fourteenth day of the seventh month 
that the festival opened. ‘Two processions advanced 
from different quarters. The one came from the lofty 
height of Gibeon, bearing with it tie relics of the old 
pastoral worship, now to be disused forever. The 
Sacred Tent, tattered, no doubt, and often repaired, with 
its goats’-hair covering and hoards of acacia wood, was 
earried aloft. Together with it were brought the ancient 
brazen altar, the candlestick, and the table of shew-bread, 
and also the brazen serpent. A heathen iradition de- 
-eribed that the King himself had inaugurated the re- 
moval with solemn sacrifices. 
This train, bearing the venerable remains of the obso 
lete system, was joined on Mount Zion by another still 


- more stately procession, carrying the one relic which 


was to unite the old and the new together. From its 
temporary halting-place under the tent erected by David 
on Mount Zion came forth the Ark of acacia-wood, cov 
ered with itstwo small winged figures, supported as of old 
by the Levites on their shoulders. Now, as before, when 
it had been removed from the house of Obed-edom, the 

King and people celebrated its propitious start by sacri. 
fices, but on a far greater scale—‘‘ sheep and oxen that 
could not be numvered for multitude.’/ The road 
(such was the traditional picture preserved by Josephus) 
was flooded with the streams of blood ; the air was 
darkened and scented with the clouds of incense ; the 
songs and dances were unintermitted. 

Onward the procession moved ‘‘up” the slope of the 
hill. It entered, doubtless, through the eastern gate- 
way. It ascended court after court. It entered the 
Holy Place. And now, before the Ark disappeared for 
the last time from the eyes of the people, the awful rev 
erence which had kept any inquisitive eyes from prying 
into the secrets of that sacred Chest gave way before the 
united feelings of necessity and.of irresistible curiosity. 
The ancient lid formed by the cherubs was to be re- 
moved, and a new one without thein to be substituted, 
to fit it for its new abode. It was taken off, and in so 
doing the interior of the Ark was seen by Israclite eyes 
for the first time for more than four cénturies, perhaps 
for the last time forever. There were various relics of 
incalculable interest which are recorded to have been 
laid up within or beside it *—-the pot of manna, the staff 
or scepter of the tribe of Aaron, and the golden ceniser 
of Aaron. ‘These all were gone ; lost, it may be, in the 
Philistine captivity. Butit still contained a monument 
more sacred than any of these. In the darkness of the 
interior lay the two granite blocks from Mount. Sinai, 
covered with the ancient characters in which were 
graven the Ten Commandments, ‘‘ There was nothing 
in the Ark save these.”” On these the lid was again shut 
down, and, with this. burden, the pledge of the Law 
which was the highest manifestation of the Divine 
Presence, the Ark moved within the veil, and was seen 
no more. In that dark receptacle, two gigantic guard- 
ians were, as we have seen, waiting to receive it. ‘The 
two golden cherubs were spreading forth their wings to 


- take the place of the diminutive figures which had 


crouched over it up to thistime. On a rough, unhewn 
projection of the rock, under this covering, the Ark was 
thrust in, and placed lengthways, on what is called “‘ the 
place of its rest.” * Then the retiring priests, as a sign 
that it was to go out thence no more, drew forth from it 
the staves, or handles, on which they had borne it to 
and fro; and although the staves themselves remained 
within the veil, the ends could just be seen protruding 
through the door, in token that its long wanderings 
were over. They remained long. afterward, even to the 
later days of the monarchy, ° and guided the steps of the 
Chief Priest as he entered in the darkness. The final 
settlement of the Ark was the pledge that the Lord God 
of Israel had given rest to his peopie—in the new capital 
of Jerusalem—and also rest to the Levites, that they 
should no more carry the Tabernacle® to and fro, but 
minister in the fixed service of the Temple. 

The priests who had thus deposited their sacred bur- 
dens came out of the porch, and took up their place in 
the position which afterward became consecrated to 


1 From Dean Stanley’s ** Jewish Church.” 

21 Kings viii., 5 

3 Heb, ix.,4. It may, however, be that this is an erroneous 
inference from before the Lord,” and before the testimony” 
(Exod. xvi., 33; Num. xvii., 10). 

*Pa cxxxii., 8,14. 

** Even to this aay ;”’ 1 Kings viii., &; 2 Chron. y., 9. 

*1 Chron, xxiii. 25, 26. 


them—‘‘ between the porch and the altar.”' Round 
about them in the open court stood the innumerable 
spectators. Opposite them, on the east of the altar, 
stood the band of musicians, clothed* in white. They 
blended the new and gentle notes of David’s music with 
the loud trumpet-blast of the earlier age. 

And now came the King himself. He came, we can. 
not doubt, with al] the state which in later times is de- 
scribed as accompanying the Jewish monarchs on their 
entrance to the Temple. He started from his palace, 
from the porch, which by this time, perhaps, was just 
finished. The guard of five hundred went before: at 
their head was the chief minister* of the King, the 
chief at once of the royal guard and of the royal house- 
hold, distinguished by his splendid mantle and sash. 
He distributed to the guards the five hundred golden 
targets which hung in the porch, and which they bore 
aloft as they went; and then the doors of the gateway 
were thrown open by the same great functionary, who 
alone had in his custody the key of the house of David, 
the key of state which he bore upon his shoulder.‘ 
Like the sultan or the khaliff, in the grand procegsion of 
Islam, the King followed. Over the valley which sepa- 
rated the palace from the Temple, there was a bridge or 
causeway uniting the two. It ‘‘ was the way by which 
the King went up to the House of the Lord,” and the 
magnificent steps at each end, of red sandal-wood, were 
the wonder of the Eastern world.’ From this he entered 
‘the portico of Solomon.” 

Iramediately inside that entrauce was fixed on a pillar 
the royal seat. surmounted by a brazen canopy.” Here 
the King usually stood. But on the present occasion a 
variation was made in accordance with the grandeur 
of the solemnity. A large brazen scaffold * was erected 
east of the altar ; apparently at the entrance of the outer 
court, where the people were assembled. Here Solomon 
took his seat 

As the priests came out, the whole band of musicians 
and singers burst forth into the joyful strain which 
forms the burden of the 136th Psalm : ‘‘ For He is good, 
and his mercy endureth forever.” At the same instant, 
it is described that the darkness within the Temple had 
become insupportable. ‘‘ The house was filled with a 
cloud . for the glory of the Lord had filled the house of 
the Lord.” It was at this moment that Solomon him- 
self first took his part in the dedication. Up to this 
point he had been seated on the brazen scaffold, his 
eyes fixed on the Temple. But now that he heard the 
announcement that the sign of divine favor had been 
perceived, he rose from his place, and broke into a song, 
or psalm, of which two versions are preserved.* The 
abruptness, which guarantees its antiquity, leaves it in 
great obscurity. ‘‘He knew the sun in heaven. The 
Lord spoke from (or of) his dwelling in darkness.” 
‘Build my house; a glorious house for thyself, to 
dwell in newness :” to which the Hebrew text adds, ‘‘I 
have surely built thee a house to dwell in, a settled 
place to abide in forever.” The two fragments together 
well express the predominant feelings of the moment— 
the mysteriousness of the Divine Presence, the novelty 
of the epoch, and the change from a wandering and 
primitive to a settled and regular worship. Then he 
turned and performed the highest sacerdotal act, of 
salemn benediction. The multitude, prostrate, as it 
would seem, before, rose to receive it. Once again he 
turned westward, toward the Temple. He stretched 
forth his hands in the gesture of Oriental prayer, as if 
to receive the blessing for which he sought, and at the 
same time exchanged the usual standing posture of 
Oriental prayer for the extraordinary one of kneeling, 
now first mentioned in the sacred history, and only used 
in Eastern devotions of the present day in moments of 
deep humiliation. The prayer itself is one of unprece- 
dented length, and is remarkable as combining the 
conception of the infinity of the Divine Presence 
with the hope that the divine mercies will be drawn 
down on the nation by the concentration of the national 
devotions, and even of the devotion of foreign nations, 
toward this fixed locality. 

And now began the actual consecration of the whole 
sanctuary by the act of sacrifice. This, being in the 
open court, was the only one in which the whole 
assembly could take part. It is described in the later 
accounts that fire descended from heaven and con- 
sumed the whole, and that the people at the sight pros- 
trated themselves, and repeated once more the burden 
of the psalm, ‘‘ For He is good, and his mercy endureth 
forever.” The sacred altar being too small for the re- 
ception of the victims, the King consecrated a space 
inthe middle of the court (whether outer or inner dees 
not appear "), and on this, ox after ox, it is said, to the 
number of 22,000, and sheep after sheep, to the number 
of 120,000, were consumed. 

The Feast of ‘‘ the Dedication of the Altar,” as it 


1 Joel ti., 17. 

®2 Chron. v., 12. Compare xxix., 26, and Amos vi., 5. 

$1 Kings xiv., 27, 28. * Isa. xxli., 15, 2t, 2v. 

Kings x. 5,; Chron, ix., 4, 11, 2 Kings xi., 14; xxili., 3. 
72 Chron, vi., 13. 1 Kings vill., 13. 

* 2 Chron, vi'., 1, 2. 

1° 1 Kings vili., 64; viil., 7, 


was technically called,’ lasted for a week, over which 
time, probably, the enormous mass of sacrificial victims 
was extended. This, again, was succeeded by the Festi- 
val of the Tabernacles, now celebrated with more than 
the usual festivities. The mere feasting occasioned by 
the vast number of victims would be sufficient to mark 
the grandeur of the festival. At the close of all, on 
the twenty-third of the seventh month, the King finally 
dismissed the people, and received their blessing in 
turn; and they went away ‘‘to their tents” (the pas 
toral term still lingered), glad and merry of heart, light 
ening the journey home by songs of joy, ‘‘ for all the 
goodness the Lord had done to David his servant, and 
to Solomon, and to Israel his people.” * 


‘A MORE EXCELLENT WAY.” 
Il. 


By S. M. K. 


HEN the dismission of a faithful pastor be- 

comes necessary, it may be accomplished 
in & manner that shall not wound his feelings, or 
do permanent injury in the church itself. A good 
reason is found for such considerate attention to a min 
ister’s own feelings, in that the occasion for such dis- 
mission is often found outside of the pastor. A church 
is often in a chronic way of division because a few in 
it wish torule. If one of these is active in calling a pas- 
tor, the others are «quite likely to dislike him; if they 
conceal] their opposition till after the installation, it soon 
becomes apparent that they had no voice in calling him. 
Or, if the weapons of rebellion are concealed for a 
time, it only needs a proposition to do some active 
work to bring them into view. Surely, in such circum. 
stances, if it seems best to secure another minister, with 
the hope that he may succeed better in harmonizing 
these discordant elements, the innocent pastor ought to 
be treated with all possible kindness. 

Now, how can this be done ? 

Let the unpleasant fact that there must be « change 
in the pulpit come to the pastor in the most pleasant 
way for him. Let some of the wisest men go to the 
neighboring pastor (if he be a personal friend of the pas- 
tor in question, so much the better) and state the cave to 
him, and ask him to break the unwelcome news to 
their minister. Such a ministerial friend will find such 
a pastor not wholly unprepared for such a communica 
tion. He will find him, doubtless, somewhat discour- 
aged, and ready to beat a retreat if he can do it honor 
ably. Ifafriend can show him reasons why it might 
be wise to seek a new field, it wil) relieve a burdened 
p2stor from what is often his greatest difficulty ; that is, 
to know when it is time to lay down the burden of a 
divided parish. Then. if the assurance is given that 


his people wish him to have time to secure a new field, 


this greatly smooths the way to that forlorn work. the 
seeking a new parish. If aman can do this while yet 
he has a charge, it is much easier to find a new field. 

Meanwhile, the divided church may have a man in 
view, who might exchange with the pastor, and so be 
heard under favorable circumstances. It might even 
occur that two mismated pastors could exchange posi- 
tions with advantage all around. When a pastor about 
to leave is ready to call a counci) for dismission, it 
might take place that the same council could both dis. 
iniss one minister and also install another. Thus a long 
interregnum in the pastorate, one of the deserts in the 
life of a church, is avoided, and a great vain secured. 

Other things are gained. Any faithful pastor must 
have some warm friends in his field. Any hasty, un. 
kind treatment of the pastor is resented by these friends ; 
and they are made sore as often as they recall it. Such 
unkindness is sure to make it difficult for such to look 
with favor upon a new man in the pulpit. No matter 
what the gifts of the new man may be, his appearance 
in the pulpit will be suggestive to these people of the 
one whom they were well satisfied to see in that place. 
Moreover, there are young men, or lads, even, watching 
these transactions. If any faithful minister be removed 
by violent and unchristian means, these wil! be talked 
about in the family, in the manufactory. in the street ; 
and many a young person will decide, though he may 
not breathe it to any one: ‘‘I will never put myself 
where I can be treated as was our minister ; I will serve 
God in some other way.” The natural feeders of the 
ministry are the families of deacons and ministers. If 
the sons in such families perceive injustice done to a pas- 
tor, just where we should look for candidates tor the 
ministry we shall find few coming forward. 

If, therefore, there be a way to avoid these sad evils, 
if it be available, why not try it in all our churches, 
when it is felt to be necessary to make a change in a 
pulpit? Let wise, thoughtful men and women think on 
these things. Let any good man pray for wisdom be 
fore he speaks to another of such a change. Let the 
law of love, the ‘‘Golden Rule,” guide such in every 
case where the pastoral relation must be sundered. So 
it shall come to pass, that many evils in our churches 
shall be lessened. 


12 Chron. vii., 9. 


* 1 Kings vhi., 66 ; 2. Chron. vii, 10. 
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Science and Orr. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Our musical friends, many of them, return from 
abroad and fill the souls of the poor stay-at-homes with 
envy by their cnthusiastic and wonderful accounts of 
the quality and quantity of the music they have heard, 
in even the sma!! German cities, at the popular concert 
resorts, and at such ‘“‘ ridiculously cheap prices, you 
know.” There was lately published in a prominent 
musical journal of this country a little more judicious 
and statistical information on this subject than our zeal- 
ous friends can usually command, and we give a quota- 
tion below from the article in question, which deals 
with orchestras and concerts abroad : 


‘In a recent issue of the ‘Musical Courier’ we spoke of 
the lack of education in matters of art which as yet charac- 
terizes the American people as compared with the older 
nations of Europe. Leaving out the question of pro or 
anti Wagnerianism, which is but now beginning to be ven- 
tilated here, while on the other side of the Atlantic it was 
shelved long aco, it cannot but be conceded that for a thor- 
ough appreciation of the higher art forms, one must pos- 
sess a knowledge of the lower ones. No one will dispute 
that for an intelligent understanding of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies, for instance, it is necessary for one to have become 
familiarized with those of Haydn and Mozart; and, in like 
manner, we maintain that, in order to understand Wagner, 
one must be able to first appreciate Beethoven. But how 
can this result be attained in this country, where people are 
treated to Wagner before they, perhaps, ever have heard a 
Haydn symphony? In Europe, and more especially in Ger- 
many, the knowledge of and love for the older master- 
works, which form the stepping-stones and guides to the 
modern art works, are disseminated among the multitude 
bv two of the most important—nay, indispensable—factors, 
viz.. the orchestra and the Sunday concerts. Every city 
with any pretensions at all has its complete city orchestra 
‘not brass band) of from thirty to sixty or more perform- 
ers, and its competent kapellmeister. Which of the cities 
of this vast country, if we except New York, Boston. Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Chicago, San Francisco, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and a very few others, has any or- 
ehestra at all? and how will the millions of inhabitants of 
those cities without orchestras ever become familiar with 
Haydn, Mozart, Gliick, and Beethoven if they have nobody 
to play these masters’ works forthem? It is unjust to ex- 
pect a person to solve problems in, or have a love for, higher 
mathematics who has never yet had a lesson in arithmetic. 

‘‘The Sunday concerts also form an important factor in 
the people’s musical education. As the Lord’s Day is the 
only one in which the great mass of the populace can afford 
the time to listen to music, this day is made, in Germany 
and France, the day for popular concerts. There whole 
families are able, for a very small sum, to listen to an ex- 
cellent open-air concert, the programme of which contains 
everything from the latest Strauss waltz to a potpourri 
from ‘ Tannhauser.’ New York undoubtedly made a step 
in the right direction with the installation of the Sunday 
free concerts in Central Park. Let us hope that this is not 
a mere political movement, which will stop after the elec- 
tion, but that it will inaugurate a whole series of imitations. 
Let us have more orchestras, and let us have more concerts 
for the people.’’—[Otto Floersheim, in Musical Courier. 


—The yearly report of the Royal Academy (London) 
shows that 8,093 pictures were sent in for the oxhibition 
last spring, and of these only 761 were unreservedly accept- 
ed by the council, 2,116 being made doubtful, and 5,216 
entirely rejected. Of 1,856 works exhibited this year, only 
202 were from members of the Academy. The exhibition 
was visited this year by 312,511 persons. 

—The Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, now in its thir- 
teenth season, offers prizes for the two best four-part songs, 
with English text, for male voices unaccompanied, as fol- 
lows: First prize, #100; second prize, $50. The accepted 
songs will become the property of the Club, and will be 
sung during the season. The competition is open only to 
composers now residing in America, in accordance with 
these conditions: The songs must not occupy more than 
eight minutes in performance. All manuscripts, accom- 
panied by a sealed letter, must be sent before January 1. 
The manuscripts must bear a fictitious name. The accom- 
panying letter must bear the same nameon the outside, and 
also a return address, and must contain the name and ad- 
dress of the author. No letters will be opened until a de 
cision has been reached, and then only the letters of the 
successful competitors. The other compositions and letters 
will be returned to the addresses indicated on the sealed 
envelopes. The right to reject all manuscript is reserved. 
Competitors may send their contributions to Philo A. Otis, 
Chairman of the Committee of Award, 152 La Salle Street, 
Chicago. The Committee also includes Hans Balatka, 
Clarence Eddy, and William M. Tomlins, Director of the 
Club. 

—Great satisfaction is expressed in Dresden at the an- 
nouncement that Wagner’s ‘“‘ Walkiire”’’ and ‘‘ Rheingold ”’ 
will be given at the Royal Opera toward the end of Novem- 
ber. ‘Siegfried’? and Gotterdammerung”’ are promised 
for the end of December, and the whole cyclus for Febru- 
ary. Strange as it seems, these will be the first times that 
Dresden will have had the opportunity of hearing the mas- 
ter’s works. Two years ago it was hoped that an arrange 
mept would be made with Neumann to give the cyclus at 

=n, but the negotiations fet! throngh. The failure to 
tan understanding was generally attributed to the 


adverse influence of Wagner, between whom and the direc- 
tion of the Royal Opera bad relations had existed for a long 


time. The complete cast isnot yet published, but it is ex- 
pected that Malten and Gudehus, who have succeeded so 
well at Bayreuth in ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ will take leading parts. 
—QOf course, so sordid a thought would never enter the 
head of the proprietor of ‘‘ the greatest show on earth,’’ but 


him what a fine free ‘‘ ad. ’’ the following notice in a Boston 
paper of recent date will be for the veteran showman: 
‘Mr. Ball, the sculptor, has just sent from Florence a mar- 
ble bust of Mr. P. T. Barnum. When in Boston last year 
Mr. Ball made his studies from life, modeling in clay an ad- 
mirable portrait of this eminent citizen of Connecticut. 
Taking the cast back with him to Florence, he has success- 
fully reproduced it in marble. The bust will be placed in 
the vestibule of the new Barnum Museum of Tufts College, 
the noble gift of which was announced at the last com- 
mencement of this young and thrifty institution of learning. 
The bust is very satisfactory to Mr. Barnum’s friends, and 
will be on exhibition for a short time in Williams & Ever- 
ett’s fine-art rooms.’’ 

—QOne of the features of Liverpool is the fine-art gallery 
which was recently presented to the city by Sir Andrew 
Walker, a philanthropic nobleman, who has just increased 
the gift by adding an extension to the gallery which will 
cost $60,000. 

—-The collection of engravings and etchings made by the 
late James L. Claghorn, of Philadelphia, has been appraised 
at $250,000. It is far the best in this country, and one of the 
finest in the world, being excelled by the national collections 
of England and France, but perhaps by no other private 
collection. It is historical in character, and comprises ex- 
amples of all celebrated engravers and etchers for more than 
800 years, to the number of over 50,000. It is a great mis- 
fortune that such a rare art treasure should be dispersed, as 
it seems likely to be. 

—Two Frenchmen (the brothers Forreé) have invented a 
new kind of harp, made entirely of wood. Instead of strings 
the inventors use strips of American fir. The sound is pro- 
duced, as inthe ordinary harp, by the contact of the fingers ; 
but the player wears leather gloves covered with rosin. The 
tone of the instrument is said by Le Ménestrel to be one of 
remarkable purity. 

—Goring Thomas’s ‘‘ Esmeralda ’’ is being translated into 
French, and will be performed at Antwerp during the forth- 
coming season. It has already been heard in Germany, 
and will shortly be produced in Italy. Since Balfe’s day no 
opera by an English composer has gained equal success on 
the Continent. 

—At St. Petersburg great preparations are making for the 
100th representation of M. Rubenstein’s opera of ‘‘ The 
Demon,” which is to be performed by the same artists who 
filled the chief parts in the original performance of the work 
on January 1, 1875. 

—An exchange says that the piano epidemic is increasing 
at an alarming rate in Europe. At the recent examination 
for admission to the primary department of the Vienna Con- 
servatory as many as 200 young ladies were refused admis- 
sion. 


Rooks ano GQutuors. 


EDGAR A. POE.’ 


The interest in Poe is apparently deepening and 
widening. Mr. Stedman’s admirable criticism, reprinted 
in a dainty volume, had a large sale not long since; a 
new English edition of Poe has just appeared, with Mr. 
Ingham’s name as editor on the title-page ; Mr. Wood- 
bury’s ‘‘ Life of Poe,” in the ‘‘ American Men of Letters 
Series,” is announced for speedy publication ; and here 
come six beautiful volumes, with a characterization of 
Poe’s genius by Mr. Stoddard, and a long biographical 
sketch from the same hand. Aftera careful examination 
of this edition we confess ourselves unable to see why 
any other should ever be issued ; it is so admirable and so 
complete that we can find no fault with it. Surely such 
a form for the final preservation of his work would 
have consoled Poe in the midst of his multiplied troubles 
and disasters. 

The place and fame of Poe are apparently as well 
defined and as permanently settled as those of Irving or 
Longfellow. Abroad he is even more highly regarded 
than here, and no résumé of American literature by any 
German or French writer fails to contain a serious, and 
often lengthy, characterization of his genius and work. 
In this country, in spite of the vicissitudes through 
which his reputation has passed, and in spite of a cer- 
tain permanent deduction from his genius on account of 
the melodramatic and mechanical element in it, there 
is no doubt that Poe has entered upon permanent posses- 
sion of a place neither obscure nor uninfluential. He 
wrote a few poems of unique and elusive beauty, which all 
lovers of good verse hold in high regard ; but it is upon 
his short stories that his fame rests. That elementin him 
which infused into his poetry a mechanical element 
gives his short tales a unique quality ; a quality which 
ulways appeals to a large class of readers, and the pres- 
ence of which in works of fiction promises long life. In 
dealing with the strange, the mysterious, and the dizarre, 


1 The Works of Bdgar Allan Poe. With an Introduction and 
Memoir by Richard H. Stoddard. (New York: A. C. Armstrong 


& Son.) 


it is barely possible that his friends may have thought for 


Poe has had no equal in this country ; his nearest kins- 
man in modern literature is. the German Hoffmann : 
although he might have written Mrs. Shelly’s ‘‘ Frank. 
enstein.” Some of his short stories involve an element 
of calculation with which the reader of to day has grown 
somewhat familiar and finds somewhat tedious, but 
tales such as ‘‘ The Fall of the House of Usher,” ‘* The 
Oblong Box,” the ‘‘ Murders of the Rue Morgue,” and 
other stories of their class, appeal to a love of the mys 
terious and of the unknown which is one of the charac. 
teristics of human life. 

For students of American literature Poe possesses 
another interest ; he had, or thought he had, a critical 
faculty of remarkable acuteness ; and, after discounting 
the prejudice and passion of the man, his judgments are 
found to contain a considerable residuum of truth. No 
one who wishes to be in full command of the interior 
history of American literature during the last forty 
years can leave these criticisms unread. , 

But enough of Poe, whose genius and whose limita 
tions have had no end of exposition ; this new edition 
alone needs a word of description. These six volumes, 
containing the complete works of Poe, represent the 
best American book-making. They have the elements 
of entire fitness in printing, in the quality of the paper, 
and in the style of the binding. They combine admi 
rable taste and that substantial character which a true 
book-lover likes to find in connection with a literary 
classic. This edition is not only the most perfect 
American edition of Poe that has yet been issued, but it 
is so good that it might well serve as the permanent form 
in which Poe’s work should be given to his countrymen. 
The etchings which are scattered through the volumes 
are helps and not hindrances to the imagination ; Mr. 
Church, especially, has given us something quite as 
bizarre as Poe could have wished 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


). Appleton & Co. have published a very interesting book 
in paper on the Three Prophets : Chinese Gordon, Mohammed- 
Ahmed, and Araby Pasha; part second of Allan Dare and 
Robert le Diable carries that remarkable tale on another 
stage.——Roberts Brothers add. another to Phillip Gilbert 
Hamerton’s eminently readable and useful works in 
Human Intercourse; two attractive collections of verse 
are Daily Strength for Daily Needs, which contains a selec- 
tion for every day in the year, and Fistival Poems, a collec- 
tion for Christmas-tide, the New Year, and Easter-tide.—— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons make several important additions to 
their lists, including Stuff and Nonsense—a Series of Coméi- 
calities with Pen and Pencil; My Farm at Hdyewood, a new 
volume in the uniform and complete edition of the writings 
of Donald G. Mitchell ; and volume seven of Stories by Ameri- 
can Authors. Henry Holt & Co. have brought out in the 
Leisure Hour Series My Friends and /, three short stories, 
edited by Julian Sturgis. Cuallirrhoe: Fair Rosamund, by 
Michael Field, contains two dramatic poems, beautifully 
printed, and with a promising look at the first glance. —— 
James R. Osgood & Co. (Boston) bring out a very important 
work in the Rev. Dr. Leonard Wood's //istory of the Andover 
Theological Seminary. Tales of Three Cities, by Henry James, 
including the ‘‘ Impressions of a Cousin,”’ ‘‘ Lady Barberina,’ 
and ‘‘ A New Engiand Winter,” all of which have appeared 
in the magizines.——To literature for young people, Hough 
ton, Miftiin & Co. add a handsomely printed quarto Contain- 
ing The Two Compton Boys, by Augustus Hoppin. Mary- 
land, by W. H. Browne, is the latest addition to the series of 
American Commonwealths. -— The Universal Publishing 
House (Boston) send us the first volume of the History of 
Universalism in America, by the Key. Dr. Kichard Eddy.—— 
The Gospel and the Age, by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Magee 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker), is a volume of sermons 
preached on special occasions by the Bishop of Peterboro’ | 
who is commonly regarded as the most eloquent preacher 
in the English Church of to-day ; Wanderings on Farnassus 
is a volume of poems by Hazard Hartzell. Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing, is sent to us in a new form by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. (New York), asa finely printed smal! quarto, with 
numerous full-page illustrations from the old masters.— 
John Wiley’s Sons have brought out part three of Aoadside 
Songs of Tuscany.—Fords, Howard & Hulbert (New York), 
who are publishing some timely books of great interest and 
importance, add to their list Black and White : Land, Labor, 
and Politics in the South, by T. T. Fortune.——Funk «& 
Wagnalls (New York) add to their very useful republica- 
tion of Meyer’s Commentaries, the Critical and E'regetical 
Handbook to the Gospel of Matthew.——The magazines of the 
week include Harper’s, the Century, the Atlantic, North 
American Review, Cassell’s Family Magazine, Shakespeariana, 
and the Catholic World.——A.C. Armstrong & Son have 
put their name on a beautiful little volume of English print- 
ing entitled Archbishop Leighton : a Short Biography, with 
Selections from his Writings, by William Blair, D.D. 


Man, Woman, and Child. By M. J. Savage. (Boston : 
George H. Ellis.) Mr. Savage, the well-known Unitarian 
clergyman of Boston, wields a facile pen. He does not al- 
ways write that which is safe, but seldom that which is 
dull. The book before us, the sixteenth which he has 
issued, is one of his best in two respects ; it has very little of 
his theology, and an unusual amount of that which is fresh 
and entertaining. The theme befits the man. If only it 
were freed here and there from a few sentences that give 
most Christians pain, it would be a delightful book for fam- 


ily reading. For married couples well established in the 
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faith, and not likely to be influenced by its denials of th 

inspiration of the Bible and the infallibility of Christ, we 
know of no more suggestive and helpful book for study and 
discussion. The title is awkward and blind. The true 
theme is Home Life, or the Relations of the Family. Mr. 
Savage evidently finds little help from the Bible in ascertain- 
ing the truth, and makes scarcely any reference -to its 
teachings in his pages. He speaks of the successive chap- 
ters a8 sermons, but they lack every element of the sermon. 
It would perhaps prove nothing that they have no texts, 
for of late some volumes of sermons have been issued, 
mutilated by the omission of their texts, from the publish- 
er’s notion that they would thus sellbetter. But the chapters 
of this book give no internal evidence that they ever grew 
out of a text, or had much to do with the Bible in any way. 
They also altogether lack the hortatory element which 
properly marks the sermon. But they are interesting, and, 
in the main, judicious, essays on timely themes. Mr. 
Savage is an evolutionist. His chapter on ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Marriage ’’ is a tine illustration of the extremes to. which 
the out-and-out evolutionist allows himself to be carried. 
Denying the Biblical account of the origin of marriage, and 
affirming that ‘‘ we know perfectly well that Jesus was mis- 
taken’’ about it, he declares that the human race lived in 
promiscuity at first, without knowledge of iove ; then in the 
promiscuity of a group of brothers and sisters; then in the 
promiscuity of a group of men with a group of women not 
of kin; that then there was the patriarchal or polygamous 
marriage ; and, last of all, the monogamous, developed 
mainly by the idea of property and by the worship of ances- 
tors. It is quite in accordance with this unsavory theory 
that it is announced, further, that whatever is for the ad- 
vantage and happiness of men they agree to call right, 
and whatever is otherwise they call wrong; i.e., if we 
understand the author, the ideas of right and wrong 
are developed and are based solely in utility. It is 
pleasant to turn from these serious blemishes to other 
features of striking merit. The discriminations between 
the characteristics of man and woman are in the main 
most just and clear. Neither is exalted at the expense of 
the other ; indeed, it is afirmed that as each is the comple- 
ment of the other, comparison is improper and impossible. 
A very important idea, which needs more insistence in these 
modern days of individualism, is much emphasized—that 
the family is the true unit, and that its different members, 
man, woman, and child, in their various relationships, must 
be considered together, would we have a true idea of the 
race. The book does not evade any of the hard questions 
of modern society, and abounds with many practical sug- 
gestions as to the amelioration of woman’s lot. Mr. Savage 
would release woman from kitchen drudgery by co-operative 
kitchens, with scientific male cooks: from bondage to the 
needle by tailoring establishments for women, where they 


can leave their measure and afterward obtain well-fitting 


garments completely made. He regards marriage as the 
ideal state, but has an appreciative word to say for the.self- 
denying unmarried woman. He considers the increase of 
divorces as no necessary indication of the increase of im- 
morality, but rather of the coming to the surface of troubles 
which have always existed, but in these days have found 
chance for expression. He advocates female suffrage. In 
short, while we find many things in the work from which we 
earnestly dissent, we heartily appreciate its freshness, its 
general good sense, its frank, courageous, and earnest deal- 
ing with difficult questions. It is a manly, a genial, anda 
thoughtful book, and will well repay a careful reading. 


Life and Labor in the Far, Far West. By W. Henry Bar- 
neby. (New York: Cassell & Co.) Mr. Barneby has given 
us in these notes. from his diary his impressions of a tour 
through our Western States, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
and the Northwest Territory, under British rule. Ordinarily 
there is a freshness and a breezy tone about observations 
recorded from day to day, which goes far to redeem such 
records from the faults of excessive detail and lack of per- 
spective ; but inthis book the author has failed to invest the 
minutie of his daily experience with an interest to any but 
his own family and friends in England. There is, however, 
an element of value in his work, and that is the agricultural 
feature. The authoris a gentleman farmer of England, who 
is familiar with the conditions of land and labor, prices and 
products, in hisown country, and he examines everything he 
sees, not with the eye of ,poet, artist, or traveler, but asa 
practical farmer, who compares everything he sees in Amer- 
ica with what he has seen and known in England. He re- 
cords everywhere his observations of the soil, crops, timber, 
water, and markets, and furnishes ample information to 
intending emigrants and settlers. All who are interested in 
the cost of breaking up the soil and enriching it, the price 
of labor and of crops, the population and products of each 
district, will be content to read through the endless recital 
of unimportant details as to hours of arrival and departure, 
cooking at hotels, the daily ‘‘ bathe,’’ and the trivial things 
of the hour, which are well enough in home letters, but out 
of place in a serious book of more than 400 pages. A map 
is furnished, showing the route pursued, but not otherwise 
valuable for its contributions to geographical knowledge. 
But no other writer on the Northwest has looked over those 
sections with such evident painstaking and accurate knowl- 
edge in agricultural matters, and the farmer in both coun- 
tries will be well repaid for the perusal of his journal ; and, 
in spite of himself, the general reader ends by taking a gen- 
uine interest in the bluff Englishman on his travels, and 
finds himself sympathizing with the author’s sorrow at the 
death of Mr. Clive, his traveling companion, who dies in 
British America, and whose remains Mr. Barneby takes with 
him back to England. 

The Gospel of Grace. By A. Lindisie, author of ‘‘ Reconcilia- 
tion.”’” (London, Paris, and New York: Cassell & Co., 
Limited.) This brief treatise wages battle in the most un- 
compromising way with the commonly received doctrine 


of an expiatory atonement. It affirms most positively, 
though without dogmatic harshness or any of the too 
common odivm theologicum, that Christ’s death was not 
expiatory, substitutionary, or vicarious. The purpose of 
Christ’s death, it declares, was twofold : in the line of judg- 
ment, to punish the devil; in the line of mercy, to reveal 
God’s love toman. There are many suggestive utterances 
in the book, but asa whole it will not commend itself to the 
convictions of Christians. That Christ’s death exerts a 


-moral influence and reconciles man to G-d, few are now dis- 


posed to deny ; but that this purpose of the atonement is 
antagonistic > others of an expiatory or substitutionary 
character does not follow. There is truth in nearly all 
theories of the atonement, and the effort of modern thought 
ought to be to find the truth in all and to bring the several 
theories into harmony. This superficial volume, however, 
pits the theories cf good men against one another, and seeks 
to prove the undoubted truths of one theory by disproving 
the equally established truths of another. It is the old bat- 
tle of the knights regarding the shield faced on one side 
with gold and on the other with silver. For that mutter, is 
not here the explanation of half the theological differences 
of Christian men? We are altogether too apt to think that 
a new truth uproots the old, and that in defending a proposi- 
tion we must level a lance against all others. Half the differ- 
ences of good men are duetotoa misuse or misunderstand- 
ing of language. Almost the full half remaining are really 
no differences at all, but independent and truthful views 
actually in harmony, but waiting as yet for those delicate 
adjustments or careful statements which shall make thet 
harmony apparent. 

There are some facts in history concerning which the 
world has formed its opinion, and one which it is not likely 
to change. Among these facts is that of the Coup d’Ftat 
of December, !851, by which Louis Napoleon overthrew the 
constitutional government of France and made himse!f 
Dictator. That this was the act of an ambitious and un- 
scrupulous man, determined at all hazards to become Em- 
peror and so fulfill his ‘‘ destiny,’’ it seems hard to doubt. 
Yet there are those who defend his course and ascribe his 
action to the impulse of exalted patriotism. One of the 
latest of these Napoleonic defenders is M. de Maupas, a 
translation of whose Story of the Coup d’ Etat is published 
by D. Appleton & Co. (New York). M. de Maupas was 
Prefect of Police in Paris at the time of the Coup d’ Frat, 
and as such took a very active part in the affair, in the in- 
terests of Napoleon. The chapters in which he details the 
planning of the Coup d’Ftat and the underground work of 
the Ist and 2d of December throw light on some hitherto 
obscure aspects of the subject, and are the only chapters 
which will greatly interest the average American reader; 
but, notwithstanding the animus of the book, these chap- 
ters really bring out more clearly the fact that selfish 
motives were at the bottom of Napoleon’s move, and that 
he succeeded in his plot only through the skill of his subor- 
dinates in their repressive measures. The details which 
De Maupas gives of the measures for the absolute suppres- 
sion of all public debate or expression of opinion during the 
Coup d@’ Etat, and the rigorous censorship of the press after 
it, as well as the proposed method of taking the p/¢biscite 
by open instead of secret ballot, show how fearful Napoleon 
was of that public sentiment which is constantiy brought 
forward as the sufficient excuse for his usurpation. M. de 
Maupas has shown what a prominent part he took in the 
realization of Napoleon’s ambition, but he has not made 
the Coup d’ Etat any less odious a blotch on the character 
of its chief actor. 

Two phases of social injustice have, during recent years, 
formed the subject for novels that have obtained a per- 
manent place in the world’s literature; namely, Russian 
serfdom and Arrerican slavery. Tourguéneff has pictured 
the one with his wonderfully realistic but unstudied art; 
Mrs. Stowe has touched the other with the combined power 
of a simple pathos and a burning indignation. A third 
social wrong, and the most hateful of overt sins which civ- 
ilization still tolerates—Mormon polygamy—yet awaits the 
novelist who shall blast it with the fire of genius. The lit- 
erature of the subject is increasing, but not in originality 
or power. Salt Lake Fruit, by an American (Boston: Rand, 
Avery & Co), the latest anti-Mormon novel, is a congeries 
of facts and arguments against polygamy welded into a 
story rather by arbitrary juxtaposition than by the power of 
a constructive imagination. It has the artistic faults which 
generally characterize the novel with a purpose. The facts 


and arguments cover and conceal the characters, instead 


of being revealed through andinthem. Thereis an unnat- 
ural exaggeration of the saintliness of the saint and the sin- 
fulness of the sinner, which causes a revulsion of the read- 
er’s sympathy from the oneto the other. While parts of the 
story bring home with considerable power the hideousness of 
polygamy to a refined nature, one cannot resist the impres- 
sion that the anonymous author has largely evolved his 
scenes from an a priori study of the situation. The book is 
put forth in very handsome style, and one wishes that the 
work itself were more worthy of its dress and of the possi- 
bilities of the subject. 

The Light of Life. By J. L. Batchelder. (Chicago: The 
Author, publisher, 119 Fifth Avenue.) This little book 
is a collection of religious essays. The personality of (rod, 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, the revelation of God 
in Christ, the credibility of miracles, are some of the themes 
considered. The discussions are well intended, and not 
without merit ; though it is plain, as the author affirins in 
the preface, that in the volume ‘“ there has not been aim or 
pretension to originality.’’ The most striking feature of the 
book is its number of quotations. These occupy probably 
half the space, and are remarkably well selected and very 
interesting. As acollection of choice excerpts on theolog- 
ical and homiletical subjects the work is unique. The fre- 
quent typographical errors and the superabundant use of 


capitals may arise from the fact that the author is his own 
publisher, and certainly show that a careful proof-reader 
was not at hand. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Miss Blanche Howard is at work on a new story. 

—The “‘ Letters of Jane Austen’’ are to be published this 
month in England. in two volumes. 

—Houghton, Miffiin & Co. haveissued anew and cheaper 
edition of Bjornson, in three volumes. 

—Matthew Arnold has written a new introduction for a 
cheap edition of *‘ (sod and the Bible.’’ 

—The introduction to the *‘ Dial,’? which Mr. (reorge W. 
Cooke has prepared, will shortly be published. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have very fitly chosen as the name 
of their printing department the Knickerbocker Press. 

—It is said, and we hope it is true, that Mr. Thomas 
Hughes has some thought of writing the life of Peter 
Cooper. . 

—Mr. E. W. Howe has met a great and deserved success 
with his ‘‘ Story of a Country Town,’’ and is now engaged 
upon a new novel. 

—The Christmas ‘‘ Wide Awake" will have a frontispiece 
in eighteen colors, reproduced from a water color by F. H. 
Lungren, by Louis Prang & Co. ; 

—The Scribners have issued a new and cheaper edition of 
Mr. Pyle’s *‘ Robin Hood,’? which exactly resembles the 
first edition except that it is bound in cloth. 

—Mr. Froude explains in the preface to the third volume 
of the ‘‘ Life of Carlyle,’’ just published, the reasons which 
have guided him as Mr. Carlyle’s literary executor. 

—** Dark Days,’’ Hugh Conway’s new novel, will be pub 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. in November, and is said to be 
fully up to the interest and dramatic power of * Called 
Back.”’ 

—Cassell « Co. announce a portfolio containing the 
drawings of well-known characters in Dickens’s stories 
made by Mr. F. Barnard, and reproduced by the process of 
photogravure. 

—The title of Max O’Rell’s new book has at last been 
made public, and it is safe to say that the disclosure wil! 
increase the popular interest in the forthcoming work. 
The title is ‘‘ John Bull’s Womankind.”’ 

—The list of their publications lately issued by White, 
Stokes «& Allen is an extremely attractive and skillful piece 
of printing, and is a good example of the very tasteful work 
represented in the publications of this house. 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the well-known iron master, and 
the author of two interesting books of travel, is now the 
owner of seventeen daily and weekly newspapers in Eng 
land, with a constituency of 2,000,000 readers a day. 

—Harper’s ‘‘ Young People”’ is hereafter to be put into 


| the hands of English boys and girls, through the instrumen- 


tality of Sampson Low & Co., wno will publish an English 
edition. The boys and girls of Fugland ought certainly to 
be grateful. 

—-The Christian at Work”? has purchased the subscrip- 
tion list of the ‘‘ Continent,’’ lately deceased, and will in- 
clude Judge Tourgee among its regular contributors. Mean 
while Mr. M. H. Bright continues to onake the “ Christian 
at Work,’’ in the best sense of the word. 

—Cassell & Co. are about to publish an American edition 
of the Quiver,”’ an illustrated magazine of Sunday and gen- 
eral reading, which is said to have the largest circulation 
of any magazine published in (ireat Britain. It numbers 
among its contributors many of the leading clerzymen and 
writers upon religious topics in England. 

—A new translation of ‘‘ Don Quixote” has lately been 
made by Mr. John Ormsby, an accomplished English 
scholar. He has completed his work with a comprehen 
sive introduction, copious notes, and an account of the 
sources from which Cervantes drew, and a bibliography. 
The work will be published in England, in four volumes. 

—Mr. W. D. Howells will contribute to the ‘*‘ Century,”’ 
during the coming year, a series of descriptive papers on 
the life, society, customs, etec., of the cities of northern 
Italy, beginning with several on Florence, to be entitled ‘ \ 
Florentine Mosaic.’’ The ‘‘Century’s’’ wood-cuts, after 
the etchings of Whistler, Haden, and others, are already 
well known, and it is announced that Mr. Howells’s series 
will be illustrated with reproductions of etchings by Joseph 
Pennell, who accompanied the author through Italy during 
the preparation of the series. 

—A recently published monograph on ‘ Sir George Cal- 
vert, Baron of Baltimore,’’ is a well-written and valuable 
contribution to American colonial history. The author is 
Mr. Lewis W. Wilhelm, Fellowin Johns Hopkins University, 
and it is published by the Maryland Historical Society, of 
which he is an active member. This nest volume of 172 
large octavo pages shows the most careful research and use 
of original materials, and is especially clear and satisfactory 
upon the interesting colony of Avalon, which Calvert estab- 
blished in Newfoundland, and the economie and political 
results of his connection with Virginia and Maryland. 

—‘* It is odd to notice,”’ says the Critic,’ how difficult” 
it is for a writer to make any change, however slight, in his 
signature after it has once got into the title-page of a book. 
Just now, Mr. Edmund (:osse, who has dropped a W. out of_ 
the middle, and Mr. Brander Matthews, who has dropped a 
J. from the beginning, of his name, are often annoyed by 
seeing themselves referred to as Mr. FE. W. (iosse, and 
Mr. J. B. Matthews. Most people have already forgotten 
that Bayard Taylor was once J. Bayard Taylor,and that 
Bret Harte signed his first book F. Bret Harte. In like 
manner, Mr. Austin Dobson has dropped an H. and 
Mr. Laurence Hutton a J., while Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
was formerly W. Cosmo Monkhouse, and Mr. Bronson 
Howard once parted his name with aC. Charles Dickens 
had left behind him two initials, and Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan gave up a fourth name when he entered into literature.”’ 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL. 30, No. 17. 


MR. FROUDE AND CARLYLE. 


ROM tke advance sheets of the re- 


maining two volumes of Froude’s 
* Life of Carlyle” (New York : Charles | 
Scribner's Sons) we reprint Mr. Froude’s | 
account of his actions as Carlyle’s literary | 
executor: | 

‘In Carlyle’s Journal I find written, on 
the 10th of October, 1848, the following 
words : 

**Some one writes about ‘ notes for a biog- | 
raphy’ in a beggarly ‘Spirit of the Age’ or 
other rubbish basket—rejected mem. con, | 
What have I to do with their ‘Spirit of the | 
Age’ To have my ‘life’ surveyed and com- | 
mented on by all men even wisely is no ob- 
ject with me, but rather the opposite ; how 
much less to have it done wnwisely ’ The 
world bas no business with my life ; the 
woerld will never know my life, if it should 
write and read a hundred biographies of me. 
The main facts of it even are known, and 
are likely to be known,to myself alone of 
created men. The ‘goose goddess’ which 
they call‘ Fame’! Ach Gott’ 


And again, December 29, 1848 : 

** Darwin said to Jane the other day, in his 
quizzing, serious manner, ‘ Who will write 
Carlyle’s life ’’ The word reported to me set 
me thinking how impossible it was, and would 
for ever remain, tor any creature to write my 
‘life.’ The chief elements of my little des- 
tiny bave all along lain deep below view or 
surmise. and never will or can be known to 
any son of Adam. I would say to my biogra- 
pher, it any fool undertook such a task, *‘ For- 
bear, poor fool! Let no life of me be written ; 
let me and my bewildered wrestlings lie bur- 
ied here and be forgotten swiftly of all the 
world. If thou write, it will be mere delu- 
sion and haliucination. The confused world 
never understood nor will understand me and 
my poor affairs. Not even the persons near- 
est to me could guess at them; nor Was it 
tound indispensable; nor is it now (for any 
but an idle purpose) profitable, were it even 
possible. silence, and go thy ways else- 
whither.’ 

‘*Reluctant!y. and only when he found 
that his wishes would not and could not 
be respected, Carlyle requested me to un- 
dertake the task which he had thus de- 
scribed us hopeless : «nd placed materials 
in my hands which would make the crea- 
tion of « true likeness of him, if still diffi- 
cult, yet no longer impossible as he had 
declared it to be. Higher confidence was 
never placed by any man in another. I 
had not sought it, but I did not refuse to 
accept it. I felt myself only more strictly 
bound than men in such circumstances 
usually are, to discharge the duty which I 
was undertaking with the fidelity which I 
knew to be expected from me. HadIcon- 
sidered my own comfort or my own inter- 
est, I should have sifted out or passed 
lightly over the delicate features in the 
story. It would have beén as easy as it 
would have been agreeable for me to con- 
struct a picture, with every detail strictly 
accurate, of an almost perfect character. 
An account so wiitten would have been 
read with immediate pleasure. Carlyle 
would have been admired and applauded, 
and the biographer, if he had not shared 
in the praise, would at least have escaped 
censure. He would have followed in the 
track marked out for him by a custom 
which is «]] but universal. When a pop- 
ular statesman dies, or « popular soldier 
or clergymen, his faults are forgotten, his 
virtues only are remembered in his epi- 
taph. Every one has some frailties, but 
the merits and not the frailties are what 
interest the world ; and with great men of 
the ordinary kind, whose names and influ- 
ence will not survive their own gen- 
eration, to leave out the shadow, and 
record solely what is bright and at- 
tractive, is not only permissible, but 
is a right and honorable instinct. The 
good should be frankly acknowledged 
with no churlish qualifications. But the 
pleasure which we feel, and the honor 
which we seek to confer, are avenged, 
wherever truth is concealed, in the case of 
the exceptional few who are to become his- 
torical and belong to the immortals. The 
sharpest scrutiny is the condition of en- 
during fame. Every circumstance which 
can be ascertained about them is eventu- 


ally dragged into light. If blank spaces 


are left, they are filled by rumor or con- 
jecture. When the generation which 
knew them is gone, there is no more ten- 
derness in dealing with them ; andif their 
friends have been indiscreetly reserved, 
idle tales which survive in tradition become 
stereotyped into facts. Thus the charac- 
ters of many of our greatest men, as they 
stand in history, are left blackened by 
groundless calumnies, or credited with 
imaginary excellences, a prey to be torn 
in pieces by rival critics, with clear evi- 
dence wanting, and prepossessions fixed 
on one side or the other by dislike or sym- 
pathy. 

‘‘Had I taken the course which the 
‘natural man’ would have recommended, 
I should have given no faithful account of 
Carlvle. I should have created a ‘ delu- 
sion and a hallucination’ of the precise 
kind which he who was the truest of men 
most deprecated and dreaded; and I 
should have done it not innocentiy and in 
ignorance, but with deliverate insincerity, 
after my attention had been specially 
directed by his own generous openness to 
the points which I should have left unno- 
ticed. I should have been unjust first to 
myself—for I should have failed in what 
I knew to be my duty as a biographer. 
I should have been unjust secondly to 
the public. Carlyle exerted for many 
years an almost unbounded influence on 
the mind of educated England. His 
writiugs are now spread over the whole 
English-speaking world. They are stud- 
ied with eagerness and confidence by mill- 
ions who have looked and look to him, 
not for amusement, but for moral guid- 
ance, and those millions have a right to 
know what manner of man he really was. 
It may be, and I, for one, think it will 
be, that when time has leveled accidental 
distinctions, when the perspective has 
altered, and the foremost tigures of this 
century are seen in their true proportions, 
Carlyle will tower far above all his con- 
temporaries, and will then be the one per- 
son of them about whom the coming gen- 
erations will care most to be informed. 
But whether I estimate his importance 
rightly or wrongly, he has played a part 
which entitles every one to demand a 
complete account of his character. He 
has come forward as a teacher of man- 
kind. He has claimed ‘to speak with 
authority, and not as the Scribes.’ He 
has denounced as emptv illusion the most 
favorite convictions of the age. No con- 
cealment is permissible about a man who 
could thus take on himself the character 
of a prophet and speak to it in so imperi- 
ous a tone. 

** Lastly, I should have been unjust to 
Carlyle himself and to every one who be- 
lieved and has believed in him. To have 
been reticent would have implied that 
there was something to hide, and, taking 
Carlyle all in all, there never was a man 
—I, at least, never knew of one—whose 
conduct in life would better bear the 
fiercest light which can be thrown upon 
it. In the grave matters of the law he 
walked for eighty-five years unblemished 
bya single moral spot. There are no ‘sins 
of youth’ to be apologized for. In no 
instance did he ever deviate even fora 
moment from the strictest lines of integ- 
rity. He had his own way to make in 
life, and when he had chosen his profes- 
sion, he had to depend on popularity for 
the bread which he was to eat. But, al- 
though more than once he was within 
sight of starvation, he would never 
do less than his very best. He never 
wrote an idle word, he never wrote 
or spoke any single sentence which he did 
not with his whole heart believe to be 
true. Conscious though he was that he had 
talents above those of common men, he 
sought neither rank nor fortune for him- 
self. When he became famous and 
moved as an equal among the great of 
the land, he was content to earn the wages 
of an artisan, and kept to the simple 
habits in which he had been bred in his 
father’s house. He might have had a pen- 
sion had he stooped to ask forit; but he 
chose to maintain himself by his own in- 
dustry, and when a pension was offered 


him it was declined. He despised luxury ; 
he was thrifty and even severe in the econ- 
omy of his own household; but in the 
times of his greatest poverty he had always 
something to spare for those who were 
dearto him. Whenmoney came at last— 


and it came only when he was old and in- | 


firm—he added nothing to his own com- 
forts, but was lavishly generous with it to 
others. Tender-hearted and affectionate 
he was beyond all men whom I have ever 
known. His faults, which in his late re- 
morse he exaggerated, as men of noblest 
natures are most aptto do, his impatience, 
his irritability, his singular melancholy, 
which made him at times distressing as a 
companion, were tbe eifects of tempera- 
ment first, and of a peculiarly sensitive or- 
ganization ; and, secondly, of absorption in 
his work and of his determination to do 
that work as well as it could possibly be 
done. Such faults as these were but asthe 
vapors which hang about a mountain, 
inseparable from the nature of the man. 
They have to be told because without 
them his character cannot be understood, 
and because they affected others as well as 
himself. But they do not blemish the 
essential greatness of his character, and 
when he is fully known he will not be 
loved or admired the less because he had 
infirmities like the rest of us. Carlyle’s 
was not the imperious grandeur which 
has risen superior to weakness and reigns 
cold and impassive in distant majesty. 
The fire in his soul burnt red to the end, 
and sparks flew from it which fel] hot on 
those about him, not always pleasant, not 
always hitting the right spot or the right 
person ; but it was pure fire notwitlstand- 
ing, fire of gcnuine and noble passion, of 
genuine love for all that was good, and 
genuine indignation at what was mean or 
base or contemptible. Ilis life was nota 
happy one, and there were features in it 
for which, as he looked back, he bitterly 
reproached bimself. 
perhaps the majority of us, who sin deeper 
every day of their lives in these very points 
in which Carlyle sinned, and without Car 
lyle’s excu-es, who do not know that they 
have anything to repent of. The more 
completely it is understood, the more his 
character will be seen to answer to his 
intellectual teaching. The one is the 
counterpart of the other. There was no 
falsehood and there was no concealment 
inhim. The same true nature showed 
itself in his lifeandin hiswords. He acted 
as he spoke, from his heart, and those who 
have admired his writings will equally 
admire himself when they see him in his 
actual likeness. 

I, for myself, concluded, though not 
till after long hesitation, that there should 
be no reserve, and therefore I have prac- 
ticed none. I have published his own 
autobiographical fragments. I have pub- 
lished an account of his early years from 
his Letters and Journals. I have pub- 
lished the Letters and Memorials of his 
wife which describe (from one aspect) his 
life in London as long as she remained 
with him. I supposed for a time that if 
to these I added my personal recollections 
of him, my task would be sufficiently ac- 
‘complished ; but I have thought it better 
on longer consideration to complete his 
biography as I began it. He himself 
quotes a saying of Goethe that on the lives 
of remarkable men ink and paper should 
least bespared. I must leave no materials 
unused to complete the portrait which I 
attempt to draw. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOW READY! 


THANKFUL PRAISE. 


For Harvest-Tide and Thanksgiving Festivals. 


A Service of especially selected Scripture, with 
new and appropriate music, by HtURERT P. MAIN 
and JAMES A. SMITH. 16 pages. 


5 cents each; 814 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


But there are many, 


| JUST PUBLISHED. 


| PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


The Man Wonderful 


IN THE 


House Beautiful. 


An Allegory. Teaching the principles of 
physiology and hygiene, and the effects of stim 
ulants and narcotics. For home reading and 
schools. By Drs. C. B.and Mary A. Allen. Fully 
illus., ex. clo., $150. This contains the papers 
published in The Christian Union, revised and 
greatly enlarged, and is unquestionably the 
most attractive work on the subject everfpub- 
lished. Examination copy in paper sent to 
teachers or school boards for40 cents AGeEvr-~ 
WANTED. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 

753 Broadway, New Vork., 

N.B.--—A back No. of ** The Phrenological Jour 

nal’ will be senT FREE as a sample, with list of 
works on Phrenology, Physiology, Health, ete 

Leading Hymn 


= TW and Tune Books 


of to-day are Dr. Robinson’s ‘* Laudes Dom 
ini,”’ just issued, and his ‘‘ Spiritual Songs 
for Church and Choir,’ published in 1879. 
The new book is not meant to take the place 
of the latter: it only occupies a new field, 
and meets the demand for a higher order of 
music than has hitherto found acceptance 
among most congregations. Churches desir 
ing to adopt a new book should not fail to 
examine each of these carefully. As second 
hand copies of Dr. Robinson’s ‘‘ Songs for 
the Sanctuary’’ are always in demand, we 
can allow something for them in exchange. 

We also publish the best hymn and tune 
books for the prayer-meeting and the Sun 
day-school. Write for particulars to THe 
Century Co., New York, N. Y. 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


This wonderful book continues to sell im- 
mensely, and among others of fine quality may 
fairly be termed the Leaper, having had more 
vears of continued large sales, having been re- 
peatedly corrected until it may be said to be 
literally without fault, having been enlarged and 
improved where possible, having been for years 
and years the favorite of eminent teachers who 
have used it, and having been most profitable to 
the publishers and to the widow of the compiler, 


the copyright alone amounting to more than 


$0,000.00. 
| PRICE OF 
Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte, 
$3.00. 


Mailed, post free, for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H.DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


We a Peer! 


TRE CHORAL UNION. 


-By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 

Dr. PALMER'S success in the large classes organ- 
ized in New York and Brooklyn, known as the 
CHURCH CHORAL UNION, numbering over 6,000 adults, 
has been achieved by methods which are fully dem- 
onstrated in this new work, 

Teachers and conductors of conventions can do 
better and more satisfactory work with THE CHO- 
RAL UNION than with any book now on the market: 
One teacher has already used 1,500 copies 

this season, and says he will use 
many more. 

The CHORAL UNION has acarefully prepared 
Junior and Senior Grade, and an Advanced Sing. 
ers’ Department, embracing Glees, Choruses, etc. 
of a high order, 1/6 pages in all. 

THE CHORAL UNION is gotten up in a supe- 
rior manner, and offered at a low price, 

60 Cts. per Copy by Mail; $6.00 per dozen by Ex- 
press. 


Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


For Crazy Quilts and Patchwork. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


About a ee ee. colors, making a one- 
ounce pac esigns tor 100 styles of crazy 
stitches, all for 4) cents, by mail. “a 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONGCO., 
469 Broadway, New York, 


The Great Instruction Book! 
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SOME QUESTIONS. 


Editors of The Christian Union 

I have read the ‘‘ Free Parliament’’ page, 
in the issue of October 2, with interest, but 
it seems to meto be rather a queer Parlia- 
ment, with all its members on one side Of the 
house. I have no very decided political pro- 
clivities myself, but always feel a sort of lean- 
ing toward the ‘‘under dog in the fight.” 
Will the honorable gentlemen allow me to 
ask them a few questions for my own en- 
lightenment ? 

How did the Republicaa party save the 
Union? I have always supposed it was 
saved by the united action of the North. 
I suppose all the Republicans voted for Lin- 
coln, of course ; yet statistics give our armies 
a much larger number than the sum of the 
votescast forhim. Who were these soldiers, 
and what were they doing on the battlefield ” 
Aiding and abetting the South by receiving 
their bullets? Were there no distinguished 
generals, whom history recognizes as such, 
who were not Republicans’ Was General 
Houston’s broken heart a sign of sympathy 
with the enemies of hiscountry 7 ** Nodoubt 
ye are the people, and wisdom will die with 
you !”’ 


Please to explain to me just how the elec- } 


tion of a Democratic Presiijent will increase 
“terrorism and fraud inthe Solid South.”’ 
One would think the whole Southern people 
were a race of Bashi-Bazouks, to be controlled 
only by fear of a great Republican Mo- 
gul. Are there no Christian men in the 
Solid South ’’ we hear so much about, who 
havethe good of humanity, black and white, 
at their hearts* Does the word Democrat 
always mean one, as the Rev. Mr. Ecob tells 
us, who is forever on the wrong side of every 
question, and is certain to be sent to the 
‘left hand,’’ without chance for repentance ? 

1 have a seene in my memory which I wish 
I had the power to paint as [ feel it in my 
heart. 

The time was a lovely Sabbath day in June: 
the place a simple church in a Southern for- 
ést, filled with earnest worshipers ; the minis- 
ter a Northern man, with a large Southern 
heart. He had been a Unionist through the 
war, but nevera Republican. After the ex- 
ercises closed, I, with other strangers, was 
given a seat in front of the pulpit, facing the 
audience, and while we ate the ‘‘ snack”? 
furnished by a good deacon, the house filled 
up to overflowing with negroes of every 
shade of color, and the same minister broke 
unto them the “‘ bread of life.’’ Their hearty 
singing and exhortations were very amusing 
to us Northerners, but the good pastor had 
warned us not to laugh, as it would injure 
their feelings. They were a joyous, happy 
people, showing no signs of intimidation,” 
‘fostracism,’’ ‘‘pessimism,’’ or any other 
of the ‘‘isms’’ we hear so much about. 
There is a ‘‘zeal without knowiledge,’’ and 
perhaps if some who rant so loudly of 
‘Southern outrages’’ could take a trip 
through the South, look into things with un- 
prejudiced eyes, investigate tbe causes of 
those outrages, hear the truth on both sides 
concerning those reconstruction days when 
the rallying cry of the Republican party was 
‘*A mule and ferty acres of land as the price 
of each negro vote,’’ they would find that 
there are ‘‘ men and brethren’’ in the South 
whose skin wears the same hue as their own, 
who descended from the same forefathegs, 


and from whom they received the curse]. 


which was only lifted by the shedding of 
their best blood, the devastation of their 
homes, and the ruin of their fortunes. 

I have several other questions I should 
like to ask the honorable members of the Par- 
liament concerning the so-called issues be- 
tween the two parties, but will refrain for 
fear I shall be one of the speakers who “ can- 
not get the floor.’’ 


Very respectfully, M,. A. R. 


NEW PARTY. 
Editor Christian Union: 


I would like to add a voice from the West 
to those hailing your proposition for a new 
party. I know a number of earnest young 
men to whom a platform such as you pro- 
pose would make politics seem worth while. 
The campaign, so far, has presented not 
much but disappointment. | 

Let us have a platform and a man to rep- 
resent it, that we may know where to vote. 
As things now stand, it seems a compromise 
to vote anywhere, and cowardly not to vote. 

This is the sentiment of the best men I 
have met, both in my Kansas home and here 
in Yale Divinity School. J. ¥. F. 


New Haven, Conn. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


BEGINNING OF A GREAT ENTERPRISE 
THE ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF WAR PAPERS. 


With the November number, now ready, THe Century begins its fifteenth year. 


Each season has shown an advance in circulation upon the 
preceding, and the magazine starts out upon the new vol- 
ume with an edition of over 149,000. 

The important feature of THRE CENTURY MAGAZINE for the 
coming year—indeed, perhaps the most important ever un- 
dertaken by the magazine-—will be a series of separate 
papers on the great battles of the War for the Union, written 
by general officers high in command upon both the Federal 
and the Confederate sides—General Grant (who writes of 
Vicksburg, Shiloh, and other battles), Generals Longstreet, 
McClellan, Beauregard, Rosecrans, Hill, Admiral Porter, 

and others. The series opens in the November CENTURY 
with an article on 

‘‘The Battie of Bull Run,’’ by General 

Beauregard, 
With more than twenty illustrations, including portraits of 


McDowell, Johnston, ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, and others. 
Sk General Beauregard not only describes the battle, but 


— 


_ touches upon his relations with Mr. Jefferson Davis and the 
*=< general conduct of the War. Brief sketches, entitled ‘‘ Rec 
ollections of a Private,” the first one of which, printed in the same number, de- 
scribes a Union private’s experience at Bull Run, will supplement the more 
important series by the generals. Papers chronicling special events, descriptions 
of various auxiliary branches of the service, etc., will appear from time to time. 

A strict regard for accuracy will guide the preparation of the illustrations, for 
which Tuk CENTURY has at its disposal a very large quantity of photographs, 
drawings, portraits, maps, plans, etc., hitherto unused. The aim is to present 
in this series, not official reports, but commanding officers’ accounts of their 
plans and operations—interesting personal experiences, which will record lead- 
ing events of the war, and possess, at the same time, a historical value not easily 
to be calculated. 

The November CENTURY is a number of more than usual excellence. In it 
appear, also, the first chapters of 3 

A New Novel by W. D. Howells, 
Author of ‘‘ Venetian Days,” ‘‘ A Modern Instance,” ete., a story dealing with 
the rise and fall of an American business man. The other fiction includes short 
stories by Joel Chandler Harris (*‘Unele Remus”), Frank R. Stockton, and 
Thomas A. Janvier, with illustrations by A. B. Frost and Mary Hallock Foote. 


‘‘ How Shall we Elect our Presidents ?”’ 
Is a timely contribution from George Ticknor Curtis, and there are shorter papers 
on political subjects, entitled ‘* Bribery in Polities,” ** A Rallying Point fora New 
Political Party,” ‘‘ False Issues,” and ‘‘ We of the South,” by George W. Cable. 


Three Full-page Pictures by Elihu Vedder 
Are conspicuous among the illustrated features of this number. They are repro- 
ductions of some of Mr. Vedder's illustrations of the Song of Omar Khayyém, 
with descriptive text by Horace E. Scudder. An entertaining paper on 
‘‘The Chinese Theater’’ 
Has thirteen pictures, and an article on ‘* Sculptors of the Early Italian Renais- 
sance,” by Kenyon Cox, is profusely illustrated by the author. 
‘The Principles and Practice of House-Drainage”’ 

Is the first of two papers on sanitary subjects, by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., 
the second of which will appear in December. Among the othercontents are: a 
poem by Austin Dobson, *‘ The Old Sedan Chair,” with illustrations by Birch ; 
‘“ An Acquaintauce with Charles Reade,” by Mrs. James T. Fields, with a num- 
ber of interesting letters hitherto unpublished ; ‘‘ Lawyers’ Morals ;” ‘* The Bible 
in the Sunday-school ;” ‘‘ A Phase of Social Science,” by Henry C. Potter, D.D. ; 
a full-page cartoon ; poems by Edna Dean Proctor, Elaine Goodale, and others. 

Some of the features of Tae Cenrury for 1885, not begun in this number, are : 


| The New North-west, 
An interesting group of papers by various writers, describing the little-known 
regions in the north-western part of the United States, and neighboring British 
territory. 
Tuscan Cities, by W. D. Howells. 

Descriptive papers on the life, society, customs, etc., of some of the cities of 
northern Italy. The illustrations are from e'chings aud drawings by Joseph 
Pennell. 

Astronomy, Architecture, History. 

The interesting series of untechnical papers on Astronomy, by Professor Lang- 
ley, will be continued, with additional articles by other writers. Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer will write of Churches, Country Houses and City Houses, with illus- 
trations ; and Dr. Edward Eggleston will continue his valuable and curious 
papers on the American Colonies. 


Other Fiction, | 
In which THE Century will be unusually strong, includes a novel by Henry 
James, a novelette by Grace Denio Litchfield (in three parts, with illustrations 
by Mary Hallock Foote), short stories by Joel Chandler Harris, Frank R. Stock- 
ton, Richard M. Johnston, H. H. Boyesen, Mrs. Constance Cary Harrison, ‘‘ Ivory 
Black,” T. A. Janvier, James T. McKay, H. H., Maurice Thompson, Julian Haw 
thorne, and other writers. 


French and American Art. 
Papers on French sculpture, and on the French artists, Corot, Rouzseau, and 


others ; on the introduction of Pastel Painting into America; on the work of 
American artists ; on English sculptors, and on popular aspects of archeology — 
all fully illustrated. 

John Burroughs 
Will contribute from time to time papers on outdoor subjects, such as Birds’ 
Eggs, Botany, ete. 

Additional announcements might be made of articles on sport and adventure ; 
on American inventions and musical topics ; suggestive essays on various sub- 
jects of commanding interest, both in the body of the magazine and in the 
‘‘ Topics of the Time” and ‘‘ Open Letters,"—but it is impossible here to give 
anything more than a glimpse at the leading features. Readers of THE CENTURY 
may feel sure of keeping abreast of the times on leading subjects that may prop- 
erly come within the province of a monthly magazine. Newsubscriptions should 
date from the November number, now ready, the beginning of the War Series 
and Mr. Howells’s new novel. Price $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. All book- 
sellers and newsdealers sell it and take subscriptions, or remittance may be made 
to THE CENTURY Co., New York, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SNAKE DANCE OF THE MOQUIS 


Journey from Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, to the villages of the Moquis 
Indians of Arizona, with a Description of the 
Manners and Customs of this Pecullar Peo 
ple, and especially of the Revolting Relig- 
ious Rite, the Snake Dance; to which is 
added a brief dissertation upon Serpent 
Worship in General, with an account of the 
Tablet Dance of the Pueblo of Santo Domin 
go, New Mexico, ete. By G. BourRKE, 
Captain Third 8. Cavalry. 1 vol., crown 
Svo, with more than thirty plates. many of 
them beautifully colored, $5. 


 _All the workmanship,” says the 
‘Telegram,’ of Mr. A. B. Frost’s Stuff 
and Nonsense,” “ including the illustra- 
tions, the reading matter, and even the 
design for the cover, are from Mr. 
Frost’s hand. There are more than 100 
illustrations in all, and these are ac- 
companied by curious rhymes and 
jingles, constituting a most amusing 
and brilliant literary and artistic salad. 

1 Vol., 8vo, $1.50. 


ANEW UNIFORM EVITION OF THE WRIT- 
INGS OF DONALD G. MITCHELL. 


MY FARM AT EDGEWOOD. 


BOOK.1 vol . 
i2mo, $1.25. 

Already Publeshed 
BOUND TOGETHER; A Sheaf of Papers 
DOCTOR JOHNS. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR: A’ Book of 

the Heart. 

SEVEN STORIES; With Basement and Attic. 
DREAM LIFE: A Fabieof the Seasons 
WET DAYS AT EDGEWOOD. 


There Looks are Sor by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, poat-free, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
NOW READY. 
THE CONCLUDING PORTION OF MR, 


FROUDE’S BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 


CARLYLE IN LONDON. 


By ANTHONY Frovpe. 1 vol, $1.50. 
Also, in Library Edition, 2 vols. (BEING VOLS., 

Ill. AND IV. OF FROUDE’S THOMAS 

CARLYLE, A HISTORY OF HIS LIFE), with 

two Portraits. $2 per vol. 

An absorbing!) interesting and a strangely sad 
story of human suffering and human heroism as 
seenina manofzreat genius. If there be any story 
in literature to stand comparison with this Carlyle 
story, surely it has never yet been told —fNew York 
Times 

One who reads this book carefully and thought- 
fully will feel that he owesadebt of gratitude to 
Mr. Froude.—{New York Sun. 

The period covered is the most interesting in Car- 
lyle’s career, and these volumes may well be said 
to be the most interesting of the series,—Philadel. 
phia Press. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or xent, poatpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


DR. NEWTON'S NEW BOOK. 
BIBLE PROMISES, or Ser- 

monato Children By New- 

Ton, D.D. ; i ‘ $1 25 
The Red Wall Flower. 4 TALE. 

By the Author of “The Wide, Wide 


World.” 2mo. . ‘ 
The Shoes of Peace. By ANNA 
B. WARNER. . 75 


Shadows. Scenes and Incidents in 
the Life of an Old Armchair. By the Au- 


thor of ** Christie’s Old Organ,” 
The Children’s Summer. Mar- 


TIE B. Bank-. 
The Epistle to Hebrews 


Eeplained. By Rev. Sami Lownig, 


Life in the Eagle’s Nest. By 

Henry’s Commentary on the 

Bible. 3 vols. 4to, cloth . . 10 00 


Another edition, large type, 5 vs. 4to, cloth 15 00 
Still another edition, 9 vols. 8vo, cloth . 20 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above, except Henrys Commen 
tary, sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
the price. 

ICTORIAL NEW TESTAMENT. 

NEW REVISION,—witn NOTES psy 
Rev. JOHN S. C. ABBOTT, D.D, LL.D. , 
Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, D.D 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D 


jULUsTR ATED NEW TESTAMENT. 

KING JAMES’ VERSION,—witit_ NOTES By 
Rev. JOHN 8S C. ABBOTT, D.D., LL. D. 

Kev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D 


. 8 GOODSPEED 


| Agents Wanted—Ontfit Free,and all Freight Paid. 
Address H EED & CO., 

New YORK or CHIcaGo. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


OLITICAL excitement runs almost as high in Eng- 
land just now asinthiscountry. Ata Conservative 
meeting in Birmingham the other day, a crowd of Liberal 
rowdies battered in the doors of the Town Hall with 
heavy planks and engaged in a free fight with their po- 
litical enemies wh were inside. The officers of the 
meeting and speakers were swept from the platform, 
the furniture was broken to bits, and for a time pan- 
demonium reigned. Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord 
Randolph Churchill attempted to address the meeting, 
but were hooted down. When the hall was finally 
cleared it is described as looking as if it had been the 
scene of a dynamite explosion. The platform was a 
confused mass of timber, the chairs and doors were 
mashed to pieces, the gas-fittings had been wrenched 
off, the outer wall broken down, gardens and flower 
beds destroyed, and the refreshment rooms “looted.” 
The Conservatives at first resolved to retaliate at Liberal 
meetings but on after-thought had the good sense to re- 
solve to act with strict decorum at public meetings, and 
to prosecute the instigators of the outrage. At a meet- 
ing on the next day Lord Randolph Churchill! expressed 
his regret that the party to which John Bright belonged 
should wish to exclude from the public schools the Bible, 
which Mr. Bright admitted had been useful to him ina 
worldly aspect, teaching him a forcible and dramatic 
form of expression. 


The last reports from Khartoum confirm the stories of 
the cowardice of Egyptian soldiers. More than once it 
has happened that hundreds of Egyptian troops, armed 
with Remington rifles, would fly before a few Arab 
spearsman, and on one occasion a single Arab put a 
whole squadron to flight, and killed seven soldiers with 
his own hands. General Gordon’s dependence has been 
upon his negro soldiers, his steamboats, and ‘‘ three 
‘lines of land torpedoes or percussion mines.”” Out of 
large barges he also improvised floating forts, protected 
by wooden and iron shields. As to the outcome of the 
expedition, the ‘* Times” argues that Khartoum must 
be held at any cost if English power in Egypt is to be 
maintained. To which the ‘‘ Spectator” retorts that 
England might as well hold Timbuctoo, or establish a 
grand defensible outpost north of the Zambesi; declar- 
ing, moreover, that while General Gordon has done a 
splendid thing, it is not the thing which he was sent to 
Khartoum to do ; that he has not organized governments 
for the Soudan, has not released the garrisons there im- 
prisoned, and has not relieved Egypt and Great Britain 
of the burden, or suggested a pian of settlement. 


The commission appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering measures to increase our trade with Mexico and 
Central and South America, and which will soon make 
a Visit to these countries to examine into the actual 
facts, has been holding sessions in New York, with the 
object of hearing suggestions and arguments on the 
question. The importance of developing our trade with 
hese countries is shown by the fact that of the billion 
dollars which, in round numbers, represents their total 
trade (export and import), the United States controls but 
litle more than one-fifth, The opening of through 
railroad lines between Mexico and this country, the work 
on the Panama Canal, the concession to Captain Eads’s 
ship railway scheme, and the signs of greater activity in 
all our trade relations with the southern countries, indi- 
cate that our future commercial and political intimacy 
will be far closer in the future than in the past. 


The United States, says Mr. Nimmo, chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, in his annual report to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is now the largest manufactur- 
ing country in the world. The report shows that the 
value of the products of the various industries of the 
United States is seven times the total value of our foreign 
commerce, and three times the value of the foreign com- 
merce of Great Britain and Ireland. Of the iron and 
steel products of this country, ninety five per cent. is 
consumed in the United States ; of the products of cot- 
ton manufactnre, ninety-five per cent.; of the coal 
mined here, ninety-nine per cent.; of the products of the 
leather industry, ninety-five per cent.; of the wool 
manufactures, ninety-nine per cent.; of the manufact- 
ures of silk, more than ninety-nine per cent.; and of the 
manufactures of glassware, earthenware, and stoneware, 
about ninety-seven per cent. 


The last volume of Froude’s ‘‘ Life of Carlyle,’ just 
published, contains a letter from Disraeli offering Mr. 
Carlyle a baronetcy and the Grand Cross of Bath, and 
stating that Mr. Tennyson had also been offered a 
baronetcy. English Conservatives are deriving a mali- 
cious pleasure from Mr. Carlyle’s description of Glad. 
stone as ‘‘a representative of the multitudinous cants of 
the age, and in his religious, social, moral, and political 
life one of the contemptiblest men I ever looked upon— 
a spectral kind of phantasm of a man, incapable of seeing, 
veritably, any fact whatever.” Other public men are 
treated with almost equal severity. The Liberals retort 

at these utterances will hurt Carlyle’s reputation more 


than that of the Mitiagviished men he vilified, and that 
Froude has been. not Carlyle’s executor, but his ex- 
ecutioner. 


Herr Kummer, a Swiss statistician, estimates that in 
A.D. 2000, if the increase of population keeps pace with 
that of the last half century, there will be in Europe 
(excluding Russia, Spain, Portugal, and Turkey, from 
which he could not obtain trustworthy returns on which 
to base his calculations) 565,801,141 souls ; in Great Brit- 
ain and Treland 12! millions of people, and in the 
United States possibly 600 millions. The condition 
attached, that of increase in the same ratio as in the 
past, is by no means sure of fulfillment; a reflection that 
may relieve pessimists from terrible forebodings as to 
the future struggle for existence. 


The office of Postmaster-General, made vacant by 
the appointment of Mr. (+resham to be Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been offered to Mr. Frank Hatton by 
President Arthur and accepted by the latter. Mr. Hat- 
ton took the oath of oftice on the same day (October 14). 
He is one of the youngest men who have ever received 
Cabinet appointments—perhaps the voungest—being 
only thirty-seven years old. His duties as First Assistant 
Postmaster-General have made him thoroughly familiar 
with the work of the department. 


New York has had the pleasure of listening to two 
of the ‘‘minor candidates” for the Presidency. Gov- 
ernor St. John made a point by calling on the Abolition- 
ists who voted for Birney to rise and say whether they 
had cast their votes away; while Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood declared that she believed in a moderate tariff, 
anti-monopoly, and a platform broad enough to hold up 
the laboring woman as well! asthe laboring man. She 
asserted that there was no legal impediment to a woman’s 
becom ing President. 


Ex-President Theodore 


Woolsey has resigned 
uis office as member of the Yale College corporation, 


owing to age and increasing infirmity. Dr. Woolsey’s 
first official connection with the college—as tutor—began 
sixty-oue years ago, in 1823. It is now thirteen years 
since he resigned the office of President. Though 
eighty-three years ol, [)r. Woolsey still retains in great 
measure his mental vigor, and his face is a familiar one 
on the college green and in the streets of New Haven. 


Another brutal ‘‘glove fight” took place in New 
York last week, under the ‘* auspices,” us a daily paper 
calls it, of Captain Williams, who has assumed to him- 
self the duty of determining at just what point the dis- 
gusting spectacle must stop. In this case it was when 
‘‘the victor’s shirt looked like the shirt of a butcher, 
and his gloves were stained with gore.” The papers 
say that at the sight of the © sanguinary fluid” the an- 
dience went mad with delight ! 


Tie bronze statue cf sohn Harvard, presented to the 
University by General Samuel] J. Bridge, was unveiled az 
Cambridge on the afternoon of October 15. The statue, 
which was modeled by Mr. PD. ©. French, of Concord, 
stands on the Delta, just west of Memorial Hal]. The 
literary exercises were held in Sanders’s Theater, and 
consisted of an oration by the Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., 
and addresses by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale and 
President Eliot. 


A sensation has been created in Engl»nd by an article 
in the ‘‘ St. James Gazette” on England’s relations with 
India. It asserts that acrisis is approaching in compari- 
son with which the Sepoy rebellion of 1857 will be com- 
monplace; that the oppression of the natives by tax 
farmers and collectors equals in criminality the crimes of 
Warren Hastings ; and that there exists unparalleled 
sloth, incompetency and favoritism among the British 
officials. 


Six officers and two women were executed at St. 
Petersburg on October 18, for political offenses. It is 
said that the imprisoned Nihilist, Hesse Helfman, who 
was sentenced to death, and reprieved at the last minute 
because of her being about to become a mother, has had 
her child taken from her, and, on being falsely told that 
the infant was dead, become hopelessly insane. 


After some delay and difficulty, the second Ben- 
nett-Mackay cable was landed at Coney Island last 


Saturday. When the connections are completed, this. 


cable will afford the first direct cable communication 
between New York and Great Britain. The east end of 
the cable is in Waterville, Ireland. 


Ex-Mayor William R. Grace has been selected as 
the anti-Tammany candidate for Mayor of New York 
City by the County Democracy, the Irving Hall Demo- 
crats, the German Independent Democrats, and other 
independent and citizens’ organizations. 


The steamship ‘* Nevada,” of the Guion line, 
reached Queenstown last week with a serious fire raging 
among the cotton in her hold. It was rumored that one 
of the steerage passengers was so thoroughly panic- 
stricken that she died of fright. 


Sir the benevolent Hebrew mill 
ionaire, will reach his 100th birthday next Saturday. 
The event will be generally celebrated by his co 
religionists, and by thousands of others who have been 
aided by his philanthropy. 


A sudden ‘‘cut” in railroad passenger fares by the 
West Shore road has led to a general reduction of rates 
westward, and the traveling public are rejoicing at the 
railroad war more than are the pe cet. 


The English ten Office has objected to certain 
acts of the French in overhauling and searching English 
vessels on the Chinese coast for contraband goods. 


The deaths from cholera in Naples on Saturday 
were thirty-seven, the new cases sixty-four. Elsewhere 
there is a general decrease in the death rate. 


A STARVING MISSION. 


HIRTY years ago a little mission was started at 26 

Columbia Street, between Woodhull and Summit 
Streets, in the section of Brooklyn known as South Brook- 
lyn. At that time that section of the city was entirely 
without churches, and the Union Mission was, as its name 
indicates, a mission. After a severe struggle it gained a 
foothold, but has always been supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the workers in the Mission and their 
friends. No one can estimate the good accomplished in 
this neglected quarter of the city by this mission. The resi- 
dents are of the poorest classes, living in the crowded tene 
ment-houses and in the miserable shanties built in the sec- 
tion known as Red Hook. 

About ten years ago, one of the most successful Sunday. 
school workers in the country established a mission about 
ten blocks distant from the Union Mission, under the care 
of one of the largest and most wealthy Congregational! 
churches in the country. This mission has, to a certfin 
extent, proved a successful rival to the Union Mission, 
drawing from it all the better class of the attendants, and 
leaving the poorest and those who stood in the greatest 
need of help, and from whom no help could be expected. 

The church mission was able to offer finely and attract- 
ively furnished rooms, books, papers, picnics, and the other 
well-known attractions of a successful mission, as well as 
that of an ordained minister, who conducted regular serv- 
ices. 

Still, the little mission draws from the population the 
poorest, most ragged and forlorn, and not only draws, but 
holds and helrv~ 

Those who nave so ably, and at so great a sacrifice, sup- 
ported the mission have reached the end of their resources, 
and help is not forthcoming. 

At present there is an average attendance at the iinles - 
school of seventy, a weekly attendance at the praver- 
meeting of thirty-five, attendance at the Sunday even. 
ing service varying from sixty to 100, and yet the mission 
must close unless it receives more tangible sympathy than 
that expressed by words. Money must be given, and given 
promptly. The mission is in debt #165, and bas neither 
stove nor coal to make it comfortable through the winter. 
The owner of the building owns the stove, and will remove 
it at once unless purchased by the mission; those who paid 
for the coal used last winter are unable to bear that expense 
this winter. The room is in bad repair, but 4100, with the 
labor donated by the men who attend the mission, will put 
it in good order, and make it attractive to those whose lives 
are spent amidst poverty and disorder. 

Those who have formed connections with their present 
places of worship in their childhood or youth will be abie 
to sympathize with the older members of this mission. 
Many of the present teachers in the school formed theircon- 
nection as members of the infant class, were baptized and 
married, and their children baptized, within the lowly walls 
of Union Mission. What will it be to them to have these 
doors closed? Tg many this mission has been the only 
stable thing in their lives, the only thing that has not 
changed. In birth and death, through joy and sorrow, the 
little mission has been a place of refuge. Ready sympathy 
and financial aid, as far as possible, has been always given. 
And now, in almost middle life, they are trembling with fear 
that new connections must be formed, new ties made _ Will 
not the closing of these doors be to many the closing of the 
doors of hope’? and will not the feeling that they are not 
worth the care of man make them doubt the care of God ? 

It is so easy to have faith when allis going well ; but when 
that which is woven into our very hearts is taken from us, 
how hard it is to keep faith, especially when ignorance and 
vice are part of our birthright ! 

Were this mission dying because it was heavily mort- 
gaged, because it was conducted extravagantly, it would 
not be worth sympathy. But one cent of salary has 
never been paid, except $7 per monthto a janitor. The 
rent of the hall, which is over a pork store, is 3400 
per annum. The schoolis without lesson papers enough 
to supply all the classes, cannot give entertainments 
as other missions do, and can only give Christmas cheer 
when the other schools donate the gifts. No one church in 
the neighborhood feels equal to adopting the mission and 
assuming its support, and so it must close unless public 
sympathy can be aroused in its bebalf and financial help 
given at once. That a mission work is necessary in this 
locality would be evident to the most careless observer, and 
that opportunities for practical work among the poor are 
offered here such as are rarely given to the would-be phi- 
lanthropist is evident to the most skeptical. 

The women of Brooklyn will have an opportunity to test 
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the need of this mission by visiting the mothers’ meeting, 
held every Thursday afternoon at 2 P.M. 

Those interested in the temperance cause should attend 
the Tuesday evening temperance prayer-meeting. 

A small room connected with the hall is well adapted for 
use as a reading-room, but there is no money to furnish 
either chairs, tables, books, or lights. The only place of en- 
tertainment forthe young men of the neighborhood is the 
corners of the streets in pleasant weather, or the corner liquor 
store when stormy. Very wrong! of course they should 
remain in the disorderly, unattractive rooms which form 
their homes ! 

Whatever is done for the Union Mission should be done at 
once. This mission is everybody’s child, and appeals to all 
for help. Let its cry not be in vain. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A meeting of the Worcester Baptist Association has been 
in session during the past week at Worcester, Mass. Many 
delegates were present. The Rev. T. T. Filmer, of Webster, 
reported on the work among the French. ‘‘ Our Benevolent 
Societies’? was introduced by the Rev. M. F. Lane; that of 
‘* Foreign Missions’’ by the Rev. A. D. Spaulding, of Green- 
field, who said, ‘‘ The chief cause of the failure of contribu- 
tion to foreign missionary work was the lack of the sense of 
personal responsibility to the work by members of the 
churches.’’ The reports from the several churches in dicate 
a growth in the membership and contributions. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the Andover Conference of 
Congregational Churches was held inthe Elliot Church, 
Lowell, Mass., last week. The first subject discussed was 
‘* Revivals,’ the Rev. J. H. Vincent, first speaker; he said 
that a church that was not’ making special efforts all the 
time to cause awakening among its members and congrega- 
tion was not doing its duty. The three factors which pro- 
duce revivals are, first: The preaching of God’s word and 
the holding of its truth; second, to provide instruction ; 
third, the yielding of the individual ; and fourth, the rec- 
ognition of the Holy Ghost. Other conditions were freedom 
from contentions, earnest prayer, and the recognition of 
God’s spirit where a revival had begun. The second topic 
was Religious Visitation and Census. A strong appeal was 
made in behalf of the French Protestant church in Lowell, 
which is new heavily in debt, and also an earnest ap- 
peal in behalf of the French Protestants located through- 
out New England. The duty of the church in regard to the 
temperance cause was introduced by the Kev. 8. Colby; he 
said that every individual church member should put his 
heart in the temperance work. Many gentlenen, both lay 
and clergy, took part in this discussion. The evening ses- 
sions were given to discussion of work in the Sunday- 
schools. 

—The autumn session of the Worcester Central Conference 
of the Congregational] Churches was held October 14, in the 
Congregational church at Rutland, Mass. ‘* The Standing 
of the Church in the Community : How are its Influences to 
be Increased upon the Thoughtful, Poor, and Old,’’ was 
the first subject brought to the attention of the audience, by 
the Rev. 8. M. Lamson, of Worcester, who began the discus- 
sion by stating that the church in the community is what 
we make it. If the members live upto its teachings, inake 
it their spiritual home, and cause it to keep its highest place 
in their relation to the world and its associations, then the 
position of the church will be supremely high and useful. 
Church members must make the outside world feel that they 
are a light set on a hill, giving others all the advantage of 
the light they bave, rather than keep it undera bushel. The 
church could exist to advantage only as it works out prac- 
tically the grand truths of the Gospel, doing good to all. The 
General Missionary of the Massachusetts Home Society read 
a@ paper on the work of “‘ Systematic Visitation in Rural 
Towns ;’”’ he advocated very strongly that this should be 
done, and done according with the resolutions adopted at 
the last meeting of the Massachusetts General Association. 

—The twenty-second annual meeting of the Suffolks 
Western Conference met at the First Church, Newton 
Center, Mass., October 15. 

—A series of praise services are to be held Sunday even- 
ings in the Second Congregational Church, New Haven, 
Conn. 

—The tenth annual meeting of the Hartford branch of the 
Women’s Board of Missions met at Hartford, Conn., October 
16. The report of the Secretary shows the increased interest 
in the work of the Mission Board. Five new circles have 
been organized during the year. The report of the treasurer 
shows contributions of over $4,000. Tne meeting was well 
attended and much interest manifested. 

—The sixth annual convention of the Connecticut Baptist 
Church met at Norwich, Conn., on Wednesday of last week, 
and reports from several of the churches show that they 
are increasing in power and influence. 

—The new Methodist Episcopal church at South Brain- 
tree, Mass., was dedicated October 12. This society was 
organized in 1874. 

—The annual meeting of the Good Samaritan Association 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was held Wednesday night of last week. 
This Association was formed in 1877 for the purpose of aid- 
ing persons of limited means, and providing them with food 
and lodging at the lowest possible rate. The Association 
also supports a reading-room and smoking-room. When 
the Association was organized a small building in Wil- 
loughby Street was rented, but they soon outgrew these 
quarters, and the Association now occupy two buildings at 
Jay and Willoughby Streets, and Nassau near Fulton Street. 
That this institution is by no means a pauperizing one is 
proved by the fact that the annual average profit since its 
organization has been $41.80. Such institutions should be 
wultiplied in every large city. 

-—The eighteenth annual convention of the Long Island 
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Baptist Association convened in Brooklyn, in the Strong 


Place Church, October 4. About one hundred persons were 
present ; the majority clergymen. George B. Forrester was 
elected moderator. The annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. James L. Hodge, of East New York Baptist Church. 
At the evening meeting the Executive Committee reported 
that the Flatbush Society stood in need of a new church, as 
did also the Hempstead Society and the South Brooklyn Ger- 
man Society. It is recommended that the Association en- 
deavor to meet the needs of these several churches. The 
Rev. John Humpston, of Brooklyn, made a stirring address 
in behalf of increased missionary effort ; his remarks met 
with much approval. At the first session of the second day 
the Committee on Missions reported that the population of 
Brooklyn was increasing so rapidly that the outlying places 
should receive special care from the Association, and that 
churches should be established, and the accommodations 3f 
the present churches increased, in order to meet the growing 
demand. The second session was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the Sunday-school work, the principal address being 
delivered by the Rev. John Finch, who made an earnest 
appeal that the children of Baptist parentage should be in- 
structed in the theology of the church. The second address 
was on Sunday-school literature. In the latter address an 
earnest appeal was made for a church history written from 
a Baptist standpoint. The jargest church in the Associa- 
tion, in regard to membership, is the Strong Place Baptist 
Church, which now numbers 858 communicants ; the small- 
est church is the Ebenezer (colored) Baptist Church, recently 
organized in Babylon. The Convention was looked upon as 
a great success. 

—About 5,000 persons were present at the ceremonies at- 
tending the laying of the corner-stone of the new building of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at Bond and Fulton 
Streets, Brooklyn, on Saturday, October 11. President 
Edward Packard presided. In the evening an immense 
audience gathered at the Academy of Music to listen to ad- 
dresses by Mayor Low and the Rev. Mr. Moody in behalf of 
the Association. The object of the meeting was to raise 
funds for the new building and gymnasium. It will be re 
membered that the residuary legatees of the Frederick 
Marquand estate offered the Association land and buildings 
to the value of #200,000 if the Association would raise 
$150,000 before January of 1885. The Association has 
succeeded in rasing $145.000. Mr. Moody was warmly re- 
ceived, and made one of his characteristic addresses. On 
Sunday, services were held in the Academy of Music, in the 
afternoon and evening, at which collections were taken up 
for the benefit of the Association. At both services the 
house was crowded to its utmost capacity. Mr. Sankey 
sang, and his sweet voice moved the vast audience to tears. 
The collections taken up were large, but at this writing the 
fuil amount is not known. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Conference of Erie, Pa., ad- 
journed October 13, after holding daily sessions for one 
week. About 200 ministers were present. 

—The New Jersey State Convention of Universalists have 
been in session in Newark, N. J., for the past week. 

— Welcome services were held in the Twenty-third Street 
Baptist Church of New York on the evening of October 16, 
to welcome the new pastor, the Rev. L. A. Crandall, former- 
ly of Oswego, N. Y. 

—Under the title of *‘ Letters and Politics,’’ the Rev. John 
W. Chadwick will deliver a series of Sunday evening lect- 
ures, beginning November 2. 


—The centennial anniversary of the Theological Seminary 


at New Brunswick, N. J., will begin October 2s. - 

—At the conclusion of the Western New York Methodist 
Conference, which has been in session in Medina, N. Y., 
during the past week, resolutions were passed in favor of 
the election of the Prohibition candidates. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery 
was held October 14, in Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
the Rev. Joseph Chamberlain, D.D., Moderator. The 
Standing Committee and the Benevolent Committee reported 
a large decrease in contributions. Resolutions were adopted 
with a view of their enforcement in the several churches, 
preventing a like decrease next year. The Committee on 
Ministerial Relief also reported a decided decrease ; as did 
also the Committee on Foreign Missions. The average 
donation per member to the Mission fer Freedmen was 
eleven cents. An application was received from the German 
Evangelical Church at Broadway and Myrtle Avenue for 
organization by the Presbytery. Thechurch has au average 
attendance of sixty members, and a Sunday-school with an 
average attendance of eighty. Tne next meeting of the 
Presbytery will take place on October 22, in the First Presby- 
terian Church in the Eastern District. 

—The corner-stone ef the New York Presbyterian Church 
at 128th Street and Seventh Avenue was laid last Monday. 

—Tnhe tenth anniversary of the opening of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church of the Holy Communion at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was held last week. 

—The twentieth anniversary of the Wharton Street 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia took place on the 
morning of October 12. A number of additions were made 
to the membership of the church. 

—The corner-stone of the Methodist Episcopal church at 
Chestnut Hill, of Philadelphia, Pa., was laid October 12. 
Also the corner-stone of the church at Bethel, N. J. 

—On October 12, twelve persons united with the Kensing- 
ton Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—The fifth annual convention of the American Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance will be held at Princeton, 
N. J., October 24, 25, and 26. The aim of this alliance is 
‘‘The furtherance of practical interest in and consecra- 
tion to the cause of foreign and home missions on the 
part of theological students, both as prospective missiona- 
ries and prospective pastors.”’ 

—The Sixteenth Baptist Church of New York celebrated its 
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semi-centennial October 18. The church has been under- 
going general repairs and changes, a large addition being 
made to the old building. The Rev. H. M. Poyson, formerly 
of Bridgeport, is the present pastor. 

—A series of revival services are being held in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Oxford, Md. 

—The third anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Newark, N. J., was celebrated last week. 

—The centennial of the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches in the district of Troy, N. Y., began on 
October 14. 

—The Prohibition party have issued an address, calling 
on the people to observe the 29th of October as a day of 
prayer for the suppression of the traffic in alcoholic drinks. 

—The Christian Convention which was held on Monday 
and Tuesday of last week in the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, under the leadership of Moody and Sankey, 
drew together an immense audience, limited only by the 
capacity of the church and chapel. The enthusiasm that 
was exhibited in the Academy of Music on Sunday was re- 
peated by the congregation on Monday and Tuesday. The 
object of the Convention was to arouse churches to the 
work of interesting the masses, who are now without relig- 
ious instruction. Many prominent clergymen of Brooklyn 
and New York were present at the morning session. ‘‘ How 
to Reach the Outlying Masses’’ was discussed, and Mr. 
Moody recommended as the best system the system adopted 
in London, which is that of holding quarterly missions of 
ten days in each of the churches, during which time the 
most able clergymen shall be present and take part, assisted 
by able laymen. The Rev. Dr. Edward Judson advocated 
free seats in the churches, and said that every member shouid 
constitute himself a working missionary ; that while the sup- 
port of local missions should be maintained, the work of 
evangelization must be done by the churches. At the after- 
noon session Mr. Moody made an address in defense of the 
authenticity of the Bible. The evening was devoted to a 
service of song, and a sermon on Grace by Mr. Moody. 
The subject of ** How Can the Singing in our Churches be 
Improved ?’’ was discussed on Tuesday morning. On Tues- 
day evening, ‘‘ The Work of the Spirit of God in the Church ”’ 
was the subject of Mr. Moody’s address. At the close of the 
Convention Mr. Moody went to Boston. 

—The corner-stone of a Methodist Episcopal church has 
been laid at Betham, N. J. 

—The Third Presbyterian Church on Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., was destroyed by fire on the morning of Oc- 
tober 10. The building was one of the finest church edifices 
in the city, and cost $125,000. The fire was cavsed by the 
explosion of atinner’s lamp. Buta portion of the church 
walls are left standing. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church Society at Sheepshead 
Bay, L. I., dedicated their new church building October 12. 
This Society was organized in 1845, and has built two differ- 
ent edifices. 

—A deep religious interest is manifested in the Baptist 
Temple at Brooklyn, the. Rev. Justin D. Fulton, pastor. 
Meetings are held every evening. 

—The Diocesan Committee of the Projcatadt Episcopal 
Diocese of New Jersey bave purchased a house in East 
Orange as a residence for Bishop Starkley. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Fritz W. Baldwin, pastor of the church at Granby, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the church at Chelsea, Mass. 

—Myron W. Adams, of the last class at Andover Seminary, has 
received a call to the church at Middle Haddam, Conn. 

—Timothy J. Lee, pastor of the First Church at Winsted, 
Conn.. has resigned. 

—Nathaniel Beach, pastor of the church at Mansfield, Conn., 
has resigned, and will accept the chaplaincy of Retreat for Re- 
tired Ministers. 

—Charles M Southgate, pastor of the church at Dedham, Maas., 
has received a call to the new Pilgrim Church at Worcester. 
Mass. 

—D. A. Strong was dismissed by council from the church at 
Coleraine, Mass., last week. He will enter upon his duties as 
pastor of the church at Granby, Mass., at once. 

—Milton G. Pond, of Jewett, N. Y , was installed pastor of the 
church at Royalston, Mass., last week. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Samuel Conn, pastor of the First Church at St. Paul, Minn., 
has received a call to the church at Beverly. N. J 

—Madison C. Peters was installed pastor of the First Church of 
the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, Pa., last week. 

—David Stevenson will be instaliea pastor of the First Church 
of the Eastern District of Brooklyn, N. Y., November 3 

—Smith Baker has received a call to the church at Lafayette, 
N. J. 

—W.D Smith, of Fulton, Ill, has accepted a call to the church 
at State Center, lowa. 

—Charle- F Diver, of Philadelphia, a member of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia Central, died last week at that city, aged 
sixty-five years. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—William F. Bielby, rector of St Mark’s Church at Mystic, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—Horatio Buwers, rector of Christ Church at Bridgeport, Conn., 
has received a call to Trinity Church at Newark, N. J. 

BAPTIST. 


—H. B. Lake, pastor of the Dewey Street Church at Wor- 
cester, Mass., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—G. W. Burns, a prominent minister of the Methodist Episoo- 
pal Church, died at Kewanee, Ill.. October 15, aged forty years. 

—H. M. Murray was installed pastor of the Reformed church 
at Union Spring, N Y., recently. 

—George C. Wright was ordained pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Northfield, Mass., October 14. 


—C. L. MoCracken, pastor of the United Presbyterian Church 
| Thompeonville, Conn. shout to resign. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Wall Street has been exercised more 
than usual during the week, from quite 
different causes. The closing of last 
week betokened an improving condition. 
The prospects of a sufficiently decisive 
result in the Ohio election to settle, prac- 
tically, the Presidential contest in Novem- 
ber, led some of the more sanguine to 
make quite extensive purchases, so that 
on Monday a strong tone prevailed in the 
Exchange ; but the feeling of confidence 
was very early modified, and the impres. 
sion of uncertainty again took possession 
of the markets, so that by Wednesday a 
weak condition of affairs ruled, and those 
who had misinterpreted the signs sold out 
their new purchases with the intention of 
awaiting a more propitious time, when 
the coast will be clearer. To add to this 
doubtful state of mind came the cutting 
of passenger rates by the West Shore 
Railway Company. - There has, no doubt, 
been a secret cuttingof Western passenger 
rates, through scalpers, on this road, for 
some time ; but the cut is now made open- 
ly at the company’s offices, and has been 
promptly met by the New York Central 
line. Several of the other companies are 
disposed to ignore the contest altogether, 
and to leave it to be fought and settled 
by the two roads named. The hope is 
expressed that it may lead to nothing 
more than it now is, and that it will be 
compromised early, before it can degen- 
erate into a bitter, demoralizing war, ex- 
tending to the whole West-bound carrying 
trade. These railway wars seem to be 
chronic with the trunk lines to Chicago ; 
and the fact that they prove disastrous to 
all engaged, every time they are indulged 
in, does not deter their promoters from 
renewing them. We have often spoken 
of the misfortune that threatens from this 
overbuilding of railways from the sea. 
board to Chicago; and it would seem as 
if the West Shore line—a line that never 
should have been built, at any rate fora 
number of years to come—would prove 
the last weight to break up the whole sys- 
tem. It was, and will, prove, for a long 
time, very detrimental to all the other 
lines, for there really was no place for it ; 
the supply was more than ample, with- 
out it, to provide for the carrying trade 
for ten years to come. The fact that it 
may at times succeed in breaking down 
freight and passenger rates does not 
conduce to prosperity. What merchants, 
and commerce generally, want is, not 
spasmodic reductions to extremely low 
rates—below the cost of transportation— 
but a fair and steady tariff which shall 
be reliable and permanent, on which busi- 
ness can be based. Until an adjustment be- 
tween the West Shore and the pool roads 
can be reached, no such permanency will 
be practicable. It will be better for those 
concerned and for those who are in- 
terested in this initiatory war to come to 
terms at once, to recognize the conditions, 
accept the facts, and manage accordingly ; 
but we venture to say they will not do 
this without a taste of war. The effect of 
this new complication on stock quotations 
during the week has been, as we have 
said, disastrous, especially to the Vander- 
bilt stocks, and very depressing to the 
whole list. The bond list—by sympathy 
—has also participated in the decline. 
Lake Shore has declined to 68, or about 
eight per cent. ; New York Central, five 
or six per cent.—to 89, about; Michi- 
gan Central, five per cent.; Canada 
Southern, five per cent., or more; and 
others to a less degree. The Granger 
stocks are also weak, while Union Pacific, 
Missouri Pacific. San Francisco, Central 
Pacific, Manhattan Consolidated, Western 
Union Telegraph stock, and some others, 
have not felt the shock so much, and are 
comparatively steady. 


—The wealthiest unmarried lady in the 
United States is said to be Miss Mary E. 
Garrett, of Baltimore, age twenty-seven, 
who inherits one-third of her father’s 
enormous fortune, 


Girls 
Clothing. 


We have a dress of fine, thin 
ladies’ cloth for girls from four 
to ten years, and one of flannel 


for girls from ten to sixteen, 


that are worth seeing and 
worth buying; these are only 
a small part of a very desirable 
assortment alike attractive in 
style, fit, and price. We have 
everything that can be desired, 
from the best of the low-priced 
materials to those made of silks 
and satins. 

The same can be said of 
Newmarkets, jackets, and 
other wraps for girls, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Up-TOWN STORE, 

Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
DOWN-TOWN STORE, 

Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


Carpets 
Floor 


Coverings. 


Of the different kinds of 
Carpets we have a full assort- 
ment; we hage chosen the 
most desirable of each manu- 
facturer, and offer them at 
very low prices. 


Lord & Laylor,)" 


Up-TOWN STORE, 

Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
DOWN-TOWN STORE, 

Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


FRENCH & CHOATE 
No. 4 Bond St., 


Hidden Name, Embeesed ond New Chrome 
an Elegant 45 page 
Gilt beund Aategraph Album a 
quotations, pege 
and Price List and Agent’ s Canvassing Outfit 
alli for SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Those answering an Advertisement wih 
confer a favor wpon the Adveortiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Y ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 
cago and Council Bluffs (Cmene) and that it is 
all well posted When 

or 


CALIFORNIA and COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Milwaukee 

Howard 
Mankato, Minn. 


Iowa, 
ite 800 stations on its lines. 

Among few the numerous of supe- 
riority Sere © y the patrons of road, are its 
—* COACHES which are the finest that hum an 
and NG CABS. can create ; 


ite PALATIAL 
SLEEPIN which are models of comfort 
are y PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
widely celebrated 


by any; and its 
NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


the a of which _ not run by any other road 
arenere. In short, it is asserted that it IS THE 
B EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points Boa interest North, Northwest, and 
West of usiness centers, summer 
resorts and noted eon hunting and fishing grounds 
are accessible by the various branches of this 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred conductors 
for its millions of patrons. 

agent for tickets via this route 

ONE OTHER. Ali leading ticket 

ts sellthem. It costs no more to travel on 

this route, that gives first-class accomm ons, 
than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 

maps, descripti 

rt papers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH VU. 8. GOV". 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 


ai iNGTOW & 


GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGE 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of tne Continent way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to ~¥ 
DENVER, 


and Atchi 
Becting Caton, pots at to Denver, on 
th through traias for 


SAN. FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest Linet 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 


rates can be parce via this 
DO. tee Valley of the 
the Mountains of COLORADO. the Valley of the 
osemite, the 


CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic, 


HOME-SEEKERS 
that thk: line leads direct tc 
Government and Railroad Lands ir 
ebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Wasbing 


ton Territory. 
Itis known as the THROUGH CAR Lith 
ef America, and is universaily admitted to be the 


Finest Equ lipped | Rallrend in the Werld 


Tickets via this line for sale at all 


Gen. Pass. Ag’t 
JNO. A. Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
7 Broadw 


Yo anda 
206 Washingvon St. 


Your Own Cards 


O07. Meriden. Coun. 


E. 14th] vest and Drawers in One 


6, [Dress Reform. 


Union Undergarments. 


EQU IPOISE. 


Princess Skirts, 


Re 


Corded 
Specialt 
Brace 


com- 
Shoulder 


Pri 82.2: 25 Abdominal Support 
ers, Obstetric Shoulder Stocking Support- 
ers. ja Custom work | 
attend ew enlarged Iilustrated 
sent ma 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 east Street, New York. 


PERFECTI O N” 
Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


{[Pat. Nov. 22, 1881.]} 
Combining with our Self- 
acting Valve and Non- 
heating Burner, the ene 
thing needed to make an 
Absolutely Perfect Lamp. 
No running over of the oil, 
nor leaking of the fount. 
Ask for the 
Perfection Glass Fount 
STUDENT LAMP, 
Manufactured and forsale, 
at wholesale only, by the 


Manhattan Brass Oo., 

and St. N.Y. 
nd for Illustrated ez- 
tory Circular. 


GOOD NEWS‘ 
LADIES! 


@reatest ever of. 
fered, Now’s your time to get 
for ruted Tens ne 
dad Coffees, and a 
ful Gold Band oo Moss Rose China 


THE 
(REATAMESICAN 


31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 


"HEAT YOUR HOUSE’ 


ANARM Alp 
SURNACES 


THE BEST !n Tine WORLD 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
AND FREEDOM FROM 


FULLER WARREN 


TROY.NY. YOR ‘GoM iLL. 
G. G HALLETT. 


wy OR cue. > 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


& Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Bend fr BOSTON. 
Churen LIGHT, 
Be ht known 


f room. 
eircular an A liberal diseouns 
charehe es Ke trade. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ote. 
Bend for Hand-Book, fren, to 


J. LAMB, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNORY 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. ' 
FULLY 


Ils of Pure Copper and Tin for 
RRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. | 


VANDUZENS & TFT, Cincinnati. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


I 14th 
A 
i / 
ress MA 
and 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set. or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
JHE GREAT 
P. O. Box BA 
lp 
Lf 
parlors, Banks, Picture Caller 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tick & _ 
Are Headquarters for ee | 
Dictionary Holders, 
Boot 
Stylographic Pens, 
Folding Tables 
Paper and Envelopes 
Stationery and 
School Supplies, Bells 
ALL AT mes for Chgrches, rower 
BOTTOM PRICES. sont fren ua. 
4 Bond &t., N. Y. 2a 
Send Stamp for Cir- 
k. vorably known te the since 
Church, Chapel. School, Fire Alarm ; 
ote., to and other bells ; also Chimes and Peala. 
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’ On passing it and seeing th tor, th £6 ° 


Were I to tell of the thousand generous | ohurch moves rather slowly for one run by — 
and benevolent actions done by Charles | water-power.” “Ob,” quickly responded | 4 Severe Case of Scrofula Completely Cured 
Reade, in silence and secrecy, 1 should re-| pp, M., “the truth is, we attempted to by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
quire A few instances, imita,e-our Methodist brethren and run on 
will suffice. Of course every one knows | gry jand. and got stalled.” 
that on the occasion of the famous trial in 
cerned, Reade sent him, unasked, a check THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS. Scrofula in one of its mos vating forms.| The simplest, Cheapest, and Best. Writing 


for 1,000 guineas 4 that Dixon did not accept It has come to this with all who are using te At one = 1B gpl. no Tess t our | 13 ye e€ = Machine in the World. 7" 
ely | scesses around my neck an roat,| WEIGHT, 7 LBS. PRICE, 840. | 


the offer does not diminish Reade’s generos- | 2ew Vitalizing Treatment now being so w 
dispensed by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard pe oh mn an Offensive mass of bloody 
ity. Two summers ago he asked me to go/ x; Philadel pila, Pa., pen in Chronic dis- | Matter disgustin & to beheld and almost intoler- Type Interchangeable, $1 per font. 
down to see a play of his at an East End is is not a drug does warded the JOHN SCOTT MEDAL by the Frank- 
ot in uce an enemy in e€ system, but a Case w lin Institute, Phil Iphi } 
theater. I did, and reported favorably upon | xing and gracious er. It does not assault | Chronic Catarrh. After three years of misery, ora compe = — American "jacana Bow 
or ‘ail or send for i 


an actor who played a principal part. The | or vepress nature, as is always the case when | having been treated by three physicians, I was 
crude drugs are taken, but comes to her assist-| Worse than ever. Fi ly. on the recommenda- | $53 Broadway, New York. - Fulton St., Brooklyn 


next day that gentleman received a compli-| 2.44 and restores her weakened vital forces. | tion of W. J. Huntley, 
mentary letter and a “little check’’ from | all of its effects are gentle, pervading, and vi- | Wa8 induced to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. And 
isease | DOW, after ha taken 12 bottles within the 


talizi If you are suffering from a d 
Mr. Reade. A poor fellow, in great straits, Ds. hysician has failed to cure, send to | last 12 months, the scrofulous eruptions have 
wrote only a few months back, imploring | prs. starkey 


which your 
y P by Palen for their pamphlet, and appeare ceased, oe the abscesses have all dis- 
help, in the name of the dead. He received | learn all about this wonderful treatment. d except the — scars, which are 
’ aie becoming | ess. I do know that in my case 
by return of post a bank note, merely in- Hood 8 Sarsaparilla has proved an effective ap. 


cific indeed. Asan evidence uf m titude, I 
scribed ‘‘A Voice from Willesden Church THE ana 


yard.’’ The wife of a literary man then ‘ , verify the authenticity of this cure by personal . ‘ 
dying, and since dead, wrote Mr. Reade, U BLI Ss HER S ESK. correspondence with any one who doubts it.” — : : 7 
asking the loan of a few pounds. CuaRues A. Roserts, East Wilson, Beantiful ey Sec for ORNAMENTING 4 


> 
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She re- W. J. Huntley, the well-known druggist at} WINDOWS, DOORS, bine eee: &e. " 


ceived tor answer: ‘‘ Madam: I never lend New Y T O 1884 Lockport, N. Y., verifies the above cure, and nt 

money except on good security, but please | *BURSDAY, UCTOBER 23, A Great Victory for Hood's Sarsa- 

hand the inclosed to your husband.’’ The 

husband opened the letter and found a Hood’s Sarsa parilla 

checx for thirty pounds, with a hasty scrawl ; ecenta Street, ae ’| Sold by all druggists, $1; six for §5. Prepared 
great bargains in velvets. For the prices | oniy py Cc. L HOOD & CO., Lowell, re 


‘‘Dear X.: A dear dead friend has left a os NZ 
we refer our readers advert "4 
little fund at my disposal. If she were alive 100 Doses One Dollar. 


I know she would send you the inclosed ; I | 0" the last page. 
This house does a large business with out- 


am therefore only carrying out her wishes. | aie ; : 
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